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URBAN AND RURAL OUTDOOR 
RECREATION OPPORTUNITIES 
UNDER THE LAND AND WATER 
CONSERVATION FUND PROGRAM 


By A. Heaton Underhill 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


Assistant Director for State Programs and Studies 


Since the passage of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act in September 1964 there has been 
controversy concerning the type of outdoor recrea- 
tion opportunities the grant portion of the Fund 
should support. City and county officials, recreation 
leaders, the National Recreation and Park Associa- 
tion and others feel more emphasis should be placed 
on urban-oriented, high-use facilities, Conservation 
interests, on the other hand, contend it should only 
be used to acquire and develop natural resource type 
areas for fishing, camping, hunting, boating and 
similar resource oriented activities. The Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation has held that both types are 


needed and that each State comprehensive outdoor 
recreation plan should set that State’s priorities. 


The record supports this middle-ground position. 


Since its inception, the program has operated at 
three funding levels with extensive Congressional 
hearings on each. It should also be noted that at the 
actual receipt levels, which amounted to (averaged) 
$100 million, $200 million and $300 million funding 
levels, over 40 percent of the money went for 
Federal acquisitions. While an attempt has been made 
to make these responsive to urban needs, the very 
nature of Federal involvement by the National 
Park Service, Forest Service, and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service has tended to restrict acquisition 
largely to resource-oriented areas. 


It is the responsibility of each State in developing 
its comprehensive outdoor recreation plan to iden- 


tify and provide for the recreation needs of all of 


Washington State's (ntetagency Committee is consider- 
ing a Land and Water Conservation Fund project for 
further development of Discovery Park on old Fort Lawton 
at Seattle. 





its people. The State has the key position in respond- 
ing to its own conditions and needs, and each State 
has the initial prerogative of determining funding 
priorities. The scope and content of a State’s com- 
prehensive outdoor recreation plan are influenced in 
large part by unique conditions within each State, 
and States are encouraged to seek those solutions 
and adopt those priorities which best fit their needs. 
Thus, the uses to which the Fund monies are put 
are dictated more by State priorities than by Bureau 
policy. 


Outdoor conservationists and natural resource man- 
agers were in the vanguard of the initial thrust to 
establish the Land and Water Conservation Fund. 
However, they were not alone: many others with an 
equal interest in outdoor recreation supported this 
legislation. For example the National Recreation 
Association, in testifying at Congressional hearings 
in 1963 on bills to establish the Fund, stated: 


“The need for the planning, acquisition, and de- 
velopment of recreation areas is not limited to 
any one section of the country nor any 
one level of government. The need, however, 
increases as one goes down the levels of govern- 
ment from Federal to State to local. It also in- 
creases in direct proportion to the population of 
the various sections of the country . . . In this 
day of expanding leisure time, the greatest need 
for outdoor recreation areas is where there is the 
greatest number of people; that is, the metropolitan 
and urban areas.” 


This was recognized by the Congress in the enact- 
ment of the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
of 1965, 16 U.S.C. 4601-5(c), in that the Act 
allows the States to make Fund assistance available 
to their local units of government, including cities 


Discovery Park has been developed on surplus Federal 
property transferred to the city of Seattle at no cost. The 
city has spent about $600,000 on developing the area. 


and urban counties, for the acquisition and develop- 
ment of public outdoor recreation areas and 
facilities. 


The Congress declared that the purpose of the Act 
was to assist in preserving, developing, and assuring 
accessibility to outdoor recreation resources “for 
individual active participation” in recreation. This 
implies that the Act is intended to support all types 
of outdoor recreation projects. 


Since the inception of the Fund program, there 
has been a growing awareness that many of the 
recreation needs of the public can be met only at 
areas within or close to urban population centers. 
Large segments of the population are unable to 
avail themselves of more remote natural areas be- 
cause of their economic situation or the lack of trans- 
portation. These people need outdoor recreation 
opportunities close to home where they can partici- 
pate and relax during short periods of time after 
work, after school or on single free days. 


House of Representatives Report No. 91-1225, issued 
when legislation was pending to increase the Fund 
to $300 million, states: 


When the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act was being considered, it was a recognized fact 
that most people would continue to seek most of 
their recreational enjoyment in their spare hours 
—hours after school or work or for a one-day 
outing. Most of the time, these needs can best be 
met by providing appropriate facilities nearby. The 
State and local governments, naturally can most 
reasonably be expected to provide them, and the 
Act encourages the States to play this pivotal role. 
The House report further indicates that .. . it 
will expand the benefits of the program so that 
the States and their localities, which are in the 





best position to make recreation opportunities 
available where they are needed the most, can re- 
ceive substantially more money for their pro- 
grams. This is also a recognized fact in the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission 
report which states that, the most important rec- 
reation of all is the kind people find in their 
everyday life. The acceleration of the State as- 
sistance program is generally considered to be 
one of the most effective ways to meet the rec- 
reation needs of the public. 


The trend in public outdoor recreation policy at all 
levels of government has been away from the con- 
cept of recreation as only a resource-oriented by- 
product of conservation and preservation to the view 
that recreation should be people-oriented. More op- 


portunities must be provided close ‘to where people 
are. 


Initially the revenues earmarked into the Fund 
amounted to approximately $100 million annually. 
By 1968 it was apparent that this amount was 
inadequate to meet growing outdoor recreation 
needs. Consequently, bills were introduced in the 
Congress to amend the Fund Act to increase its 
authorized funding from $100 million to $200 mil- 
lion annually for Federal, State, and local outdoor 
recreation needs. Again, strong support was given to 
the use of Fund monies for urban parks, play fields, 


swimming pools, and other high-use outdoor rec- 
reation facilities. 


The National League of Cities testified at the hear- 
ings on the bill that: 


The Nation’s cities are becoming increasingly con- 
cerned about the availability of recreation space 
for their citizens, for the Nation’s accelerating 
trend toward urbanization is placing ever greater 
demands on land suitable for recreational pur- 
poses in and around our cities. A stepped up 
effort is needed to preserve land for recreation 
purposes. 


Support for increased funding for the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund also was manifested by 
the Nation’s unions. Mr. Andrew J. Biemiller, Di- 
rector of the Department of Legislation of the AFL- 
CIO stated that: 


The accelerating growth of great metropolitan 
areas makes open space park lands hard to find 
and expensive to acquire near our big cities . . . 
This dilemma is of particular significance to work- 
ing people who are found in largest numbers in 
urban and industrialized areas. Therefore, the 
AFL-CIO urges broader mass recreation oppor- 
tunities . . . within easy access of large concentra- 
tions of population. 


Not only did local government proponents recognize 
the increased need for enhancing urban outdoor rec- 
reation opportunities through additional funding, but 
the States did also. [n 1968 testimony on legislation 
to increase the Fund, Mr. Einar Hendrickson, Ad- 
ministrator of the Interagency Committee for Out- 
door Recreation of the State of Washington, stated, 
“We are no longer a frontier in the traditional sense. 
The State (population) is roughly two thirds, or 
70 percent, urban and, in fact, our present pattern 
of expenditures shows that out of 30,000 acres we 
are acquiring, about 6,000 of those are in the areas 
of urban influence, close to home where the people 
can get to them, so that the disadvantaged population 
can also have the benefit of the recreation.” 


Governor Reagan of California statel: “It has been 
proven that adequate recreation facilities in urban 
centers have a strong influence on reduction of 
problems in our cities.” 


The U.S. Couéerence of Mayors asserted that, “Our 
in-city recreation needs are overwhelming. We need 
all the help we can get . . . The recreation needs of 
our citizenry are greatest near their homes—and 


more than 70 percent of our population live in 
cities.” 


In 1970 the need for a further increase in the Fund 
was manifest. Former Interior Secretary Walter 
Hickel, in proposing an increase in the Fund to 
$300 million annually, stated that: 


It is urgent that we move now to bring recreation 
Opportunities to the people. This is especially true 
in the urban areas where the needs are the most 
out of balance; suitable open spaces are getting 
scarce and land costs are spiraling. Three-quarters 
of the population live in and around our major 
cities and this concentration is increasing. We 
must bring more ‘parks to the people’ to relieve 
the social pressures in these crowded areas. 


It has been, and will continue to be, Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation policy to administer the Fund 
program so that there will be a balance between 
meeting urban outdoor recreation needs and acquir- 
ing and developing rural resource-oriented outdoor 
recreation areas and facilities in an effort to respond 
to the needs of all citizens. The Bureau is most 
pleased to have assisted the States and local units of 
government in acquiring and developing State and 
regional parks, boating facilities, forest preserves, 
natural and scenic areas, wild rivers, wildlife habitat 
and hunting areas, and other predominately rural 
facilities as well as urban recreation facilities which 
meet near-home day-to-day needs as well as help 


relieve user pressure on natural resource types of 
areas and facilities. 





RECREATION PLANNING COORDINATION: 
A KEY TO ACTION 


y 
Gordon R. Atkins 
Lake Central Region, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


Implicit in the recreation planning process is a 
requirement to consider public and private views 
to produce plans that reflect constituents’ needs and 
decision-makers’ policies. Frequently, however, 
planners balk at seeking this diversity of views be- 
cause they anticipate a low return for the large 
investment of time and energy needed for effective 
coordination. Admittedly, planning coordination is 
time-consuming, and accommodating the plethora 
of interests that are “out there” is certainly not 
easy. 


Fortunately, recreation planners increasingly are 
recognizing this problem as one that must be con- 
fronted and solved to help ensure acceptance and 
implementation of their work. This growing realiza- 
tion of the need for early and continuing coordina- 
tion is now becoming more and more evident in the 
preparation of statewide comprehensive outdoor rec- 
reation plans. 


These plans are a requirement for a state’s partici- 
pation in the Land and Water Conservation Fund, a 
grants-in-aid program administered by the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation to help states and their 
political subdivisions acquire and develop outdoor 
recreation areas. The recreation plans are to serve 
as guides to recreation action throughout the states. 
The plans are reviewed and evaluated by the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation to assure their technical 
adequacy and consistency with Bureau planning 
requirements. 


This program has been in existence since 1965. In 
retrospect, one can discern several evolutionary 
stages in the development of recreation plans and 
how planners have looked at planning coordination. 
The early emphasis was simply on producing a plan 
document to become eligible for federal funds. Co- 
ordination was viewed as desirable by Federal and 
State recreation planners, but all too often the 
“comprehensive” plan was, in fact, a single-agency 
plan. As recreation planning methods became more 
sophisticated, increased attention was given to de- 
mand surveys, needs analysis, recreation areas and 
facilities inventories, and the like; it seemed at 
times that the means were becoming an end in 
themselves. 
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Concurrent with evolving techniques, the planning 
requirements were changing, too. New requirements 
accentuated the need for greater involvement of 
policy makers in the plan formulation and the im- 
portance of including priorities for action in the 
plan; coordination was becoming more of a neces- 
sity. Today, emphasis is rightly being placed on 
implementation of the plan’s policies and recom- 
mendations. At long last, the planning document 
itself is recognized by both the States and the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation as being only as 
successful as the actions stemming from it. Co- 
ordination is now being treated by some States as 
an integral part of the recreation planning process. 


State recreation planning cordination must take 
place at a number of levels if the outdoor recreation 
plan is truly to serve as an action guide for the 
multiplicity of recreation interests throughout a 
State. Usually, a division or office of the State’s 
natural resources agency has the responsibility for 
preparing the plan. From this focus, a complex net- 
work of coordination ties emanates: there must be 
intra-agency coordination to assure that the agency’s 
line division’s goals are accounted for; there must be 
involvement of the planning agency and State lead- 
ership to make certain that the plan is a policy 
document; there must be inter-departmental coor- 
dination with other State agencies possessing envi- 
ronmental and land use responsibilities to ensure 
compatibility with their plans and programs; there 
must be intergovernmental coordination to account 
for the thrusts of the Federal Government and the 
needs and roles of local units of government; and, 
finally, there must be coordination with the private 
sector which includes private-for-profit recreation 
enterprises, quasi-public groups, conservation orga- 
nizations, and individual citizens. 


Three of the States in the Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation’s Lake Central Region have established effec- 
tive coordination mechanisms to help them prepare 
more realistic plans, i.e., ones that accurately re- 
flect their State’s recreation issues, problems, pro- 
grams, opportunities, and needs. Planners in the 
Minnesota Department of Natural Resources’ Bu- 
reau of. Environmental Protection and Planning 
organized the Outdoor Recreation Planning Technical 





Advisory Committee (ORPTAC) in the fall of 
1971 to review and comment on material prepared 
for the State recreation plan. This committee is 
composed of representatives from other State agen- 
cies, Federal land managing agencies, regional plan- 
ning commissions, urban areas, conservation groups, 
and private recreation enterprises. The State rec- 
reation planners also held a series of meetings 
throughout the State early in 1973 to seek the public 
views of recreation-environmental management 


policies and issues. In addition, Minnesota’s Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources has created a Planning 
and Environmental Review Team, composed of top 
departmental administrators and heads of divisions. 
These team members review the plan material peri- 
odically to ensure that its proposals are consistent 
with departmental policies and programs. 


A similar coordinating group was created in In- 
diana. In 1971, the Division of Outdoor Recreation 
in Indiana’s Department of Natural Resources orga- 
nized an Outdoor Recreation Plan Advisory Com- 
mittee (ORPAC) to assist in preparing specific plan 
elements such as trails and rivers and in reviewing 
the State’s recreation planning progress. About 50 
people make up the Indiana Committee, representing 
interests similar to the Minnesota group. An out- 
growth of the committee’s work was the develop- 
ment of a special task force to examine State laws 
governing local park operations. 


In the fall of 1972, Ohio’s Recreation Planning Sec- 
tion in the Department of Natural Resources estab- 
lished a Planning Forum, whose composition and 
purpose are similar to those of the Minnesota and 
Indiana planning groups. The first meeting of the 
Planning Forum was widely publicized among in- 
terested agencies. State news releases announcing 
the forum were distributed. The news department 
of a local television station covered the first meeting. 
The State planners welcomed the publicity because it 
promoted the idea of the State recreation plan and 
contributed to the feeling that general public aware- 
ness and support would be increased. This was 
considered by the State recreation planners as being 
especially important since statewide recreation inven- 
tories and citizen demand surveys were to be under- 
taken later in the year. The early public exposure 
to the planing program was thought to be helpful in 
creating greater public support for those activities. 


While these three coordinating devices were orig- 
inally organized mainly with the idea that the par- 
ticipants could assist in the plan preparation by 
supplying data and reviewing draft material, it is 
becoming obvious that an even more important bene- 
fit may result. By holding regular meetings of the 
planning groups and briefing the participants on 


planning progress, seeking their views on policy 
formulation, and asking them to review draft mater- 
ials, the State planners are laying a foundation for 
plan implementation. Many of the participants in 
the planning group can assist directly in plan im- 
plementation and are more inclined to do so after 
assisting in its formulation. 


These State coordinating groups are permanent, on- 
going, integral elements of the State recreation plan- 
ning process. Their members, while representing their 
own or their agency’s viewpoints, are working to- 
gether on a comprehensive recreation plan that will 
affect the totality of their interests. 


A distinction should be made between these coordi- 
nation organizations and the temporary committees 
sometimes formed at various levels of government 
to address a specific topic. Although their purpose 
of coordination is similar, each has different char- 
acteristics. 


A characteristic of such other coordination organiza- 
tions is their ad hoc orientation and temporary 
status. During the summers of 1970-1972, the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation and the Department of 
Labor cooperated in an urban-oriented Recreation 
Support Program. The federal-local effort was aimed 
at providing recreation opportunities for the dis- 
advantaged youth of over 100 cities throughout the 
nation. In response to this program, many of the 
city officials organized highly effective groups for 
accommodating a diversity of agency programs in 


Harriet Keeler Woodland Trail at Cleveland, Ohio, pro- 
vides recreation opportunity for all people. 





their city’s application for Recreation Support funds. 
The recreation committee usually included repre- 
sentatives from most public and private agencies 
in the city. Each committee member would submit 
his agency’s proposal to the committee for con- 
sideration by a subcommittee which tailored the 
proposals to fit the amount of money available for 
the summer program. A viable proposal emerged 
that was acceptable to the committee and was re- 
sponsive to the inner city recreation needs as per- 
ceived by the agency representatives whose own 
programs were directed to inner city residents. 


Single-purpose coordination efforts can be valuable 
at many levels of government. An advisory group 
can be created by a regional planning agency to 
define roles and responsibilities for the provision of 
open space and recreation by various levels of gov- 


ernment in the region. A State governor may wish 
to appoint a task force to study a specific problem, 
such as incompatible land use, and to recommend 
actions to resolve the problem. Once the group has 
reacted to its specific charge, it is dissolved. While 
these ad hoc groups can be, and often are, very 
effective, their transitory nature limits their use- 
fulness for long-range recreation planning. 


These differences are important and should be under- 
stood by planners who want to strengthen the fabric 
of their planning process through more effective 
coordination. Techniques similar to the ones de- 
scribed for Minnesota, Indiana, and Ohio will un- 
doubtedly be followed by other planning bodies as 
it becomes apparent that vigorous coordination in 
plan formulation produces useful plans with “built- 
in” receptivity for putting them into effect. 


MIDDLE SNAKE RIVER STUDY 


By Bill C. Catlin 
Pacific Northwest River Basins Commission 


The Hell's Canyon Reach of the Middle Snake River. 





In the heart of Chief Joseph’s awesome country, 60- 
plus scientists, technicians and others put the Hell’s 
Canyon reach of the Middle Snake River along the 
Idaho-Oregon-Washington State lines under scrutiny 
last May. They were searching for answers on how 
much water is needed in a river to meet all the de- 
mands placed upon it. 


They hoped to learn, when all the nuts and bolts 
are sorted, how much water should be left in the 
Snake River to make it both productive and rec- 
reationally palatable. 


Changing values placed on water in recent years 
brought about the investigation to determine desir- 
able water levels for fish and wildlife habitat, rec- 
reation, water quality, and esthetics. The project 
was conceived as part of the Pacific Northwest River 
Basin Commission’s joint comprehensive plan for the 
water and related land resources of the region. The 
commission is a 5-State-Federal water planning 
agency headquartered in Vancouver, Wash. 


Chief ramrod and logistics expert for this in-depth 
examination was Keith Bayha, a wildlife biologist 
with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Department 
of the Interior, Boise, Idaho. Assisting in putting 
the package together were Dick Nadeau of Bayha’s 
office and Charles Koski, National Marine Fisheries 
Service, Department of Commerce, Portland, Oreg. 


Bayha did his homework well. Throwing 60 civilians 
and 16 military people together for a week to 10 
days without incident was a feat in itself. 


If nothing else would have been gained from the 
time spent in Hell’s Canyon, the study supplied a 
glowing example of interagency cooperation. Some 
24 State groups from Idaho, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington and five Federal departments all worked 
shoulder to shoulder toward a common goal—more 
knowledge. The findings of the investigation have 
been published by the Pacific Northwest River 
Basins Commission. 


The Snake investigation was also unique in that each 
participating agency footed its own bill. The Pacific 
Northwest River Basins Commission, the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers and the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice provided additional funds to reimburse the De- 
fense Department for the use of four helicopters. 
Without the choppers, the whole study would have 
been slowed to a walk. 


Special credit should be given to the Pacific North- 
west’s Congressional delegation, who, at the urging of 
the Pacific Northwest River Basins Commission, 
assisted greatly in getting the Department of De- 
fense to use military aircraft for the study. 


And a doff of the derby should go to those heli- 
copter pilots who flew the treacherous terrain with 
aplomb. 


Eight camps were scattered along a 90-mile stretch 
of the Snake from the base of Hell’s Canyon Dam 
to the mouth of the Grand Ronde River. Each 
camp was assigned a different investigation to con- 
duct daily as the river was systematically lowered 
from a stable flow of 27,000 cubic feet per second to 
a summertime low of 5,000 cfs. 


The river levels could not have been tampered with 
had it not been for outstanding cooperation from 
Idaho Power Company, Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, and the Federal Power Commission. 


The Snake was lowered each 24-hour period for five 
days. As it went down, the crews checked white 
water boating, fishability, what happens to the fish 
and what they eat and how many get stranded as 
the water goes down, what happens to recreational 
power boating, what occurs in the way of tempera- 
ture changes and water quality, time of water travel, 
the aquatic animal life, the spawning beds and so on. 


Two large sturgeon, one 8ft. 2in. and the other 
7ft. llin., were tagged and released. Other species 
caught included rainbow, steelhead, and ‘Dolly 
Vardens trout, smallmouth bass, channel cat, bull- 
heads, squawfish, suckers, and carp. 


With helicopters darting up and down stream like 
dragonflies and jet boats chipping in some white 
water of their own, one could 2! ost feel Chief 
Joseph looking down from a rocky bluff and won- 
dering what the hell the white man was doing to his 
river. 


The wise old Nez Perce could rest easy; the scien- 
tists left it just as they found it. 


There is no guarantee it will always be thus. 


One of eight base camps for the study. 





Noieworthy 


ENERGY — WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


We must not let last winter’s energy crisis happen 
again. I will push Project Independence for our own 
good and the good of others. In that, too, I will 
need your help. President Gerald R. Ford to a joint 
session of Congress, August 12, 1974. 


The crisis aspect of America’s energy shortage 
eased during the Spring of 1974. Whether supplies 
prove adequate during ensuing months depends upon 
how available fuels are used. The need now is for 
long-term conservation measures. 


Then-Federal Energy Office Administrator William 
E. Simon on April 2, 1974, called for formulation 
of a national energy ethic: 


. . Wwe must develop an ‘energy conservation 
ethic’ that will translate our energy concerns into 
new attitudes, and new patterns of action that will 
increase energy efficiency and eliminate needless 
energy waste. The importance of energy conserva- 
tion, especially in a post-embargo environment, 
cannot be overstressed. 


Simon on April 12 announced the formation of a 
Tourism/Recreation Advisory Committee to provide 
the Federal Energy Office with direct and timely 
information on energy shortage impacts on the tour- 
ist and recreation industries. 


John C. Sawhill, appointed to succeed Simon when 
he became Secretary of the Treasury, stated on 
April 17: 


The President has given the Federal Energy 
Office a mandate to develop and coordinate a 
master plan to achieve energy self-sufficiency, and 
with the assistance of a large inter-agency task 
force, and a team of dedicated professionals at 
the FEO, we will present the President a blue- 
print for Project Independence. I am committed 
to placing this blueprint on the President’s desk 
before November 1, 1974. 


This will outline our goals for Project Indepen- 
dence and the necessary legislative proposals and 
budget requests to make self-sufficiency a reality. 


Sawhill earlier had told a University of Maryland 
audience: 


Let me outline the choices we have for (energy) 
conservation. First, we can turn to industry, which 
accounts for the largest share of our energy con- 
sumption, 41 percent. We will work with the 
leaders in those industries which consume large 


amounts of energy such as steel and cement, to 
develop conservation and energy efficiency goals. 


Second, we can get some major savings in energy 
consumed by transportation. This sector con- 
sumes 25 percent of our energy, but, more im- 
portant, it accounts for over half of our petroleum 
consumption. 


Because the personal car is the biggest single user 
of oil in America, we must find an acceptable way 
to improve gasoline economy. We can adopt a 
goal of an overall 17 miles per gallon in the next 
10 years. The present national average is 13.5 
miles per gallon. 


We can also improve mass transportation as an 
alternative to the personal automobile, and in- 
crease the use of intercity trains to carry freight. 


Third, we can get major savings in the commer- 
cial sector. New buildings can be designed for 
energy efficiency and existing ones improved 
through better insulation. A prime example of the 
waste in commercial buildings is the World Trade 
Center in New York City, which consumes as 
much electricity as the City of Schenectady. 


We can also use land-use planning to build 
efficient energy systems for entire communities. 
Neighborhoods could share common heating and 
cooling systems. And shopping and work areas 
could be located to reduce the need for trans- 
portation. 


Fourth, we can make individual contributions to 
energy conservation in our own homes, which 
account for 19 percent of our energy consump- 
tion. Now we are asking the public to conserve by 
turning air conditioning thermostats up, to save 
during the summer months. 


We also want to insulate existing homes, and pro- 
vide for energy-efficient designs in new homes. 
We can use more efficient appliances, reduce 
lighting, and lower the temperature in our water 
heaters. With continued public support for energy 
conservation in the home, we can provide energy 
savings that are both immediate and substantial. 


“Outdoor Recreation Action” Report No. 31 pre- 
sented several hundred suggestions pointing out 
ways that park and recreation leaders can operate 
efficiently while conserving energy. Those hints are 
as valid for achieving the long-term Project Inde- 
pendence goals as they were under crisis conditions. 








FEDERAL FINANCING 
OF OUTDOOR 
RECREATION 


Department of Housing and Urban Development 


A demonstration grant awarded to the Metropolitan 
Dade County, Fla., Planning Department will be 
used to plan and develop a linear park on high- 
voltage transmission rights-of-way of the Florida 
Power and Electric Company. The park will con- 
nect a variety of recreation facilities and open lands 
within the metropolitan area. 


Another linear park project financed by Housing 
and Urban Development is under a Bay Area Rapid 
Transit District system aerial structure in San Fran- 
cisco. The project includes a parkway which ties 
existing public park and recreation facilities to com- 
munities with a series of walkways. 


STATE AND LOCAL 
FINANCING OF 
OUTDOOR 
RECREATION 


California. Some 60 percent of California voters on 
June 4, 1974, approved the State Beach, Park, Rec- 
reational and Historical Facilities Bond Act of 1974. 
The act will provide $250 million for parks, rec- 
reation, and wildlife; this includes $150 million for 
the State Department of Parks Recreation ($90 
million for acquisition and $60 million for develop- 
ment of park lands), $90 million for local govern- 
ment for park and recreation projects within counties 
(to be allocated on the basis of population, but with 
no county to receive less than $200,000), and $10 
million for the State Wildlife Conservation Board for 
fish and wildlife conservation. 


Passage of the Bond Act climaxed many months of 
effort by thousands of individuals and groups and 
an overall statewide campaign headed by L. W. 
Lane, Jr., publisher of Sunset Magazine. 


For its share of bond funds, the California Depart- 


San Leanar< 


San Francisco Bay Hayward 
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MME Bay Area Rapid Transit System 


@@®@ Location of Linear Parkway 
Demonstration Project 


ment of Parks and Recreation has prepared a 
priority spending list which includes 98 acquisition 
and 80 development projects. The projects have been 
presented at public hearings in northern and south- 
ern California and have been approved by the State 
Park and Recreation Commission. Priorities are also 
being established by the counties and by the Wildlife 
Conservation Board for spending their portion of 
the bond monies. 


Contact: Ray Chapman or Larry Paynter, California 
Department of Parks and Recreation, 1416 Ninth 
Street, Sacramento, Calif. 95814, on this and the 
next action. 


California. Private contributions are proving im- 
portant sources of income for interpretive projects 
within the California State Park System. A Sea and 
Desert Interpretive Center is being developed in an 
existing building at the Sal*un Sea State Recreation 
Area entirely through donuuons by interested indi- 
viduals and groups. In another part of the state, a 
family-apparel fashion show presented in the 
Ehrman Mansion at Sugar Pine Point State Park 
raised money for interpretive projects in state parks 
throughout the Lake Tahoe Basin. 


Colorado. House Bill 1084 enacted by the 1974 Colorado 
General Assembly, establishes a conservation trust fund 
in the office of the State Treasurer and appropriate 
$725,000 for the year. The act also authorizes each 
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county, town, and city in the State to establish a similar 
fund. Moneys from the State fund will be apportioned 
according to population proportion for use by the appro- 
priate local government funds in acquisition, develop- 
ment, and maintenance of new conservation sites. These 
are defined as parks, recreation, and open space areas, 
including but not limited to floodplains, greenbelts, agri- 
cultural lands, or scenic areas, or scientific, historic, 
scenic, recreation, esthetic, or similar areas. Contact: 
Mid-Continent Regional Director, Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, as shown inside the front cover. 


Idaho. Discount camping coupons are being used 
to encourage Idaho residents to make more use of 
their state parks in a period of energy conservation 
need. The Department of Parks and Recreation is 
selling a coupon book for $7.50 which buys $10 
worth of camping in any state park. This gives a 
differential break to Idaho residents who have paid 
for the system. 


Regular overnight camping rate for both in-state and 
out-of-state campers is $4, with a special $2.50 rate 
for tent camping in areas without electric and water 
hookups. In previous years, about 50 percent of the 
campers have been from out-of-state. 


Contact: Steven Bly, Director, Idaho Department of 
Parks and Recreation, Statehouse, Boise, Idaho 
83707, on this and the next action. 


Idaho. A new Idaho statute provides that recrea- 
tion districts may invest in time certificates of de- 
posit of authorized public depositories in addition to 
any securities of the state or the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is an amendment to the Idaho Code, 
Section 57-104. It is chapter 15, Idaho Session Laws, 
1974. 


Illinois. New Illinois legislation, the Open Space’ 


Land Acquisition Act, provides for state grants to 
local governments for open space land acquisition, 
including easements. The new program is admin- 
istered by the Department of Conservation. All 
grants are subject to its approval. Appropriations will 
be made from the Capital Development Bond Fund. 
During this first year of the program’s operation, 
local government projects can be funded up to 75 
percent of their total cost. Projects are eligible to 
receive 60 percent assistance during the coming 
fiscal year and 50 percent each fiscal year there- 
after. 


Contact: Illinois Department of Conservation, 602 
State Office Building, Springfield, Ill. 62706. 


Louisiana. Over $100 million has been approved 
by the Legislature for acquisition, development, and 
upgrading of Louisiana’s State Parks during the next 
15 years. The projects will be financed through the 
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issuance of general obligation bonds. Self-generated 
revenues derived from user fees will be used to 
retire bonds. Implementation will occur according to 
three five-year phases defined in the Louisiana State 
Parks Plan: 1975-1990. During the “now” phase, 
nearly $43 million will be available for development 
at six existing sites and for acquisition and develop- 
ment of 10 new areas. Phase II (1980-1985) calls 
for an expenditure of $32 million for acquisition 
and development of another 10 new areas and con- 
tinued improvements at existing sites. By 1990, 
when two more areas will be added to the system, 
park developments and improvements should be com- 
pletz. The program will increase the acreage of 
State Parks from 14,260 to 43,000 acres, provide 
additional recreational opportunities, and bring the 
entire State System into better balance with public 
needs. 


Contact: State Parks and Recreation Commission, 
P. O. Drawer 1111, Baton Rouge, La. 70821. 


Louisiana. Act 577 of the 1974 Louisiana Legis- 
lature authorizes the State Department of Highways 
to spend reasonable amounts from the General High- 
way Fund to establish, construct, and maintain bi- 
cycle paths. The amount expended in any fiscal year 
may not exceed one percent of total appropriated 
highway funds. 


Contact: South Central Regional Office, Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, as listed on the inside front 
cover. 


Minnesota. The 1974 Minnesota Legislature has 
authorized the Metropolitan Council of the Twin 
Cities Area to issue up to $40 million in bonds for 
grants to park districts, municipalities, and counties 
to acquire or develop regional recreation and open 
space areas. 


The Council must adopt a policy and plan before 
January 1975 to identify areas that should be ac- 
quired and to establish priorities for acquisition and 
development. To be eligible for grants, governmental 
units must prepare plans consistent with the regional 
policy plan. 


An interesting aspect is that the legislation provides 
for compensation to municipalities and townships 
for tax revenue losses on lands converted to parks 
and open space. When land is acquired, the Council 
is required to pay a percentage of the property tax 
that the community would have received had the 
land not been acquired. Payments equal 100 percent 
in the first year, and decreasing by 20 percent per 
year over a 5-year period. 


Contact: Metropolitan Council of the Twin Cities 





Area, 300 Metro Square Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
55101. 


Nebraska. Omaha, Nebr., is using Land and Water 
Conservation Fund money for an innovative rec- 
reation development in the Papillion Creek flood 
plain. The city of Omaha will match a $450,000 
Federal grant to develop a $900,000 trap and skeet 
shooting facility at the Seymour Smith Park in 
Douglas County. 


Contact: Del Whiteley, Nebraska Game and Parks 
Commission, 2200 North 33rd Street, Box 30370, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 68503. 


New York. The New York State Public Service 
Commission’s Office of Environmental Planning has 
earmarked funds for governmental and quasi-public 
agencies to develop and administer public outdoor 
recreation and multiple-use facilities along or ad- 
jacent to utility transmission line corridors. 


The utility company will be required to allocate 2 
percent of the total cost of developing the corridors 
to project sponsors who are cooperating with the 
State Office of Parks and Recreation. 


The corridors may be utilized for outdoor recreation 
or educational uses compatible with the corridors’ 
intended purposes. Activities suitable to lineal prop- 


erties, such as hiking, cycling, cross country skiing, 
horseback riding, and related nature interpretation 
are acceptable. 


Under certain conditions controlled and coordinated 
by the State Liaison Officer, Land and Water Con- 
servation Funds may be utilized as a matching 
fund. 


Contact: Commissioner, Office of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, South Swan Street Building, Albany, N.Y. 
12223. 


Wisconsin. The State Department of Natural Re- 
sources will use a $750,000 Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund grant to begin land acquisition along 
the Pine, Popple, and Pike State Wild Rivers in 
Northeast Wisconsin. 


Contact: Wisconsin Department of Natural Re- 
sources, Box 450, Madison, Wis. 53701. 


FEDERAL 


ORGANIZATION AND 


ADMINISTRATION 


Federal Power Commission 


In recent recreation-related actions, the Federal 
Power Commission: 


Approved a revised recreation plan by Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New York, Inc., for 
recreation facility development at the Cornwall 
pumped storage project on the Hudson in Orange 
County. A park will be developed on a 57-acre 
riverfront landfill. It will include boat launching, 
picnic and parking areas, shelters, walks and 
trails, a bridge and connecting park roads. 


Approved Wisconsin Public Service Corporation’s 
plan for recreation facilities at Sandstone Rapids 
hydro project on the Peshtigo River in Marinette 
County. This includes adding 20 campsites, per- 
mission to the Department of Natural Resources 
to experiment with trout fishing, and a private 
boat rental to provide public access. 


Approved site-development and revised plans by 
Duke Power Company for the Keowee-Toxaway 
hydro project in Oconee and Pickens Counties, 
S.C., and Transylvania County, N.C. These pro- 
vide for eight public recreation areas at the 
Keowee development and addition of seven at the 
Jocassee development. 


Directed licensees at all hydroelectric projects to 
consider the needs of physically handicapped indi- 
viduals in recreation design and construction. 


Contact: Federal Power Commission, Washington, 
D. C. 20426. 


Department of the Interior 
Camping Fees Reinstated in the National Parks. 


On June 13, 1974, Secretary of the Interior Rogers 
C. B. Morton announced this summer camping fees 
would be reinstated at approximately 280 camp- 
grounds in National Parks and recreation sites ad- 
ministered by the Interior Department in compliance 
with Public Law 93-303 signed by the President 
on June 7. The new law also provides changes in 
Golden Age and Golden Eagle Passport benefits and 
specialized use permits in Federal parks. 


The camping fees were eliminated in August 1973 
when Public Law 93-81 restricted charges to those 
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Surf fishing is popular along the beach at Pea 
National Wildlife Refuge, N.C. 


campgrounds with highly developed facilities such as 
flush toilets and nearby showers. Many Interior De- 


partment campgrounds lack such installations. 


Under P.L. 93-303 camping fees may be charged 
for use of federally operated campgrounds having all 
of the following: Tent or trailer spaces, drinking 
water, access road, refuse containers, toilet facilities, 
reasonable visitor protection, and simple devices for 
containiug a campfire where campfires are permitted. 
However, no fees may be charged for primitive 
campgrounds or for drinking water, wayside exhibits, 
roads, overlook sites, visitors’ centers, scenic drives, 
toilet facilities, picnic tables or nonmechanized boat 
launching facilities. 


Within the Interior Department, the fees charged 
ranged from $1 to $4 per campsite per night at ap- 
proximately 250 campgrounds in 92 National Park 
and recreation sites administered by the National 
Park Service; and at qualifying campgrounds ad- 
ministered by the Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau 
of Reclamation, and Bureau of Land Management. 


The camping fee revenues help the Interior Depart- 
ment provide additional outdoor recreation oppor- 
tunities in the Nation’s park and recreation areas. 
The fees are expected to total between $5 and $7 
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million per year. Reinstatement of camping fees will 
also help private campground owners, especially 
those operating near Federal campgrounds, since 
lack of Federal area fees placed them at an eco- 
nomic disadvantage. 


Also affected by the new law is the status of Golden 
Age and Golden Eagle Passports. The Golden Age 
Passport, an entrance permit provided free to per- 
sons 62 years of age or over, admits the holder and 
all persons accompanying him or her in private non- 
commercial vehicle to areas of the National Park 
System where entrance fees are charged. Now the 
permit entitles the holder to a 50 percent discount 
on all Federal use fees such as for camping. The 
Golden Age Passport will also admit the holder and 
accompanying spouse and children to National Park 


System areas if entry is by means other than private 
noncommercial vehicle. The new law changes the 
Golden Age Passport from an annual to a lifetime 
permit. The Golden Eagle Passport, a $10 yearly 
entrance permit for persons under 62 years of age, 
admits the purchaser and a carload of persons to 
areas of the National Park System where entrance 
fees are charged. Now, it will also admit the pur- 
chaser and his or her accompanying spouse, chil- 
dren, and parents if entry is by means other than 
private noncommercial vehicle. 





Both Golden Age and Golden Eagle Passports are 
available at the Federal recreation areas where they 
may be used. 


The new law provides that fees may be charged for 
permits issued for group activities, recreation events, 
motorized recreation vehicles, and other specialized 
uses on Federal recreation lands. 


Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 20240. 


Green Springs District, Va., New Historic Land- 
mark. Secretary Morton has designated the archi- 
tecturally distinctive Green Springs Historic District 


in rural Louisa County, Va., a National Historic 
Landmark. 


This puts the 14,000-acre area in the same official 
category as the French Quarter, Vieux Carre, of 
New Orleans, La., the colonial section of Annapolis, 
Md., and the Historic area of Williamsburg, Va. 


The State of Virginia has abandoned proposals to 
locate a State prison there. Private interests have 
Stated that planned mineral excavations in the vi- 
cinity will not be carried out. 


Contact: National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 20240. 


Fish and Wildlife Service 
A New Direction in the Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Visitors to the Fish and Wildlife Service’s National 
Wildlife Refuges are more likely to find themselves 
bird-watching or taking part in an outdoor environ- 
mental education program this year than in previous 
years. The vigorous thrust toward “wildlife-oriented” 
activities results from a policy change regarding 
public use of the more than 300 National Wildlife 
Refuges. The many varieties of wildlife for which 
the Fish and Wildlife Service is responsible create 
demands for recreational activities which are in con- 
cert with the refuges’ primary purpose, wildlife 
management. Where such activities as swimming, pic- 
nicking, and boating conflict with the welfare of the 
refuges’ wildlife, other activities will be substituted 
and the number of wildlife-oriented programs will 
be increased. The Fish and Wildlife Service is con- 
vinced that both people and wildlife will benefit. 


Contact: Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. 20240. 


Bureau of Land Management 


The Bureau of Land Management recently desig- 
nated two research natural areas and one primitive 
area. These are Big Sage Research Natural Area in 
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Cleveland, Ohio’s Harriet L. Keeler Woodland Trail dedi- 
cation. Left to right: Lake Central Regional Director John 
Cherry and BOR staff member William Greene; Board of 
Park Commissioners President John S. Pyke; Park District 


Director Harold Schick; and State Recreation Specialist 
Robert Karatko. 


Coconino County, Ariz., Little Sink Research Nat- 
ural Area, in Polk County, Oreg., and Powderhorn 
Primitive Area in Gunnison and Hinsdale Counties, 
Colo. 


Contact: Bureau of Land Management, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 20240. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


New National Recreation Trails. Secretary Morton 
recently named two new National Recreation Trails, 
the Touch of Nature braille trail in Patapsco State 
Park, Md., and the Harriet L. Keeler Woodland 
Trail for All People in the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Park District, Ohio. The 0.3-mile Maryland trail 
became the 47th and the 0.5-mile Ohio trail the 
48th in the National System of Trails. They are de- 
signed to meet the needs of handicapped as well as 
other people. The Secretary earlier this year had 
added the 67-mile California Aqueduct Bikeway in 
San Joaquin, Stanislaus, and Merced Counties, Calif., 
and the 26-mile hiking and biking Jedediah Smith 
Trail in Sacramento County, Calif., to the system. 


James G. Watt, Director of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, noted: “In the last few years, we have 
witnessed an ever-growing system of trails for the 
blind and physically handicapped . . . through the 
dedicated efforts of private groups and local, State, 
and Federal governments . . .” 


The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation plans to provide 
trail markers for non-Federal managers of National 
Recreation Trails to use. 


Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 20240. 
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STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


California. An initiative on the November 5, 1974, 
ballot in California would set a precedent in desig- 
nation of a State Wild and Scenic River. The Wild 
and Scenic Rivers initiative would protect a 9-mile 
stretch of the Stanislaus River from impoundment 
behind New Melones Dam, a Corps of Engineers 
project already underway. A group called Friends 
of the River circulated the initiative to designate 
portions of the river as “scenic” under the State’s 
1972 Wild and Scenic Rivers Act. Such designation 
would prevent construction or flood control struc- 
ture operation that interfered with public use or 
enjoyment. 


Contact: Rob Caughlan, Friends of the River, 1176 
Emerson Street, Palo Alto, Calif. 94301. 


Connecticut. The Connecticut General Assembly 
has authorized establishment of a Gateway Com- 
mission to set land use standards needed in pro- 
tecting the lower Connecticut River area. Made up 
of representatives of eight affected towns, two re- 
gional planning agencies, and the State, the Commis- 
sion will advise the State’s Department of Environ- 
mental Protection on acquisition of scenic easements 
on as much as 2,500 acres of land. 


Contact: Commissioner, Department of Environ- 
mental Protection, State Office Building, Hartford, 
Conn. 06115. 


Kentucky. The 1974 Session of the Kentucky Gen- 
eral Assembly passed a State Land Use Planning 
Act which was signed into law by Governor Ford. 
The law creates a Council for Land Use Planning 
composed of 15 members appointed by the Gover- 
nor. The members are to represent a balance of in- 
terests in the Commonwealth. The Council is 
charged with determining means of establishing co- 
ordination, cooperation and communication among 
Federal, State, regional and local agencies involved 
in land use decisions and resource management. 


The Council also must study methods of identifying 
and designating regional areas and activities within 
the Commonwealth that are outside the jurisdiction 
of the local governments. 


Contact: State Department of Parks, Capitol Plaza 
Tower, 10th Floor, Frankfort, Ky. 40601, on this 
and the next action. 


Kentucky. The 1974 Kentucky General Assembly 
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added segments of three streams to the State’s Wild 
Rivers System. These are 18 miles of Rock Creek 
in McCreary County, 10 miles of Little South Fork 
of the Cumberland River in Wayne and McCreary 
Counties, and 4 miles of Martin’s Fork of the 
Cumberland River in Harlan County. 


Louisiana. Ten Mile Creek and the Calcasieu River, 
both in Rapides Parish, have been added to the 
Louisiana Natural and Scenic River System. There 
are now 37 river segments in the State System. 


Contact: Southeast Regional Office, Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation, as listed inside the front cover. 


Maine. Chapter 616, Maine Public Laws, provides 
for establishing title to the islands in Maine’s coastal 
waters and creates a Maine Coastal Island Registry. 
Islands not registered with the State by January 1, 
1975, will revert to the State, except for those that 
were conveyed by ancient grants and charters. Own- 
ers of islands with three or more residential struc- 
tures are exempt if the island is on the tax rolls. 
Federally owned islands also are exempt. 


Contact: Bureau of Forestry, Department of Con- 
servation, State Office Building, Augusta, Maine 
04330. 


Massachusetts. Chapter 637, Massachusetts Laws 
of 1974, is an emergency measure enacted in an 
effort to preserve the natural and cultural character of 
the island of Martha’s Vineyard. The new law creates 
a commission to protect the health, safety, and gen- 
eral welfare of island residents and visitors by pre- 
serving natural, historical, ecological, scientific, and 
cultural values. The Martha’s Vineyard Commission 
will consist of town and county representatives, 
members elected at large, four non-residents and a 
cabinet representative appointed by the Governor, 
and the Secretary of the Interior or a designated 
representative. 


After a temporary 12-month moratorium on devel- 
opment, the commission is to issue development 
standards and criteria and designate districts of 
critical planning concern. All future applications for 
developments of regional impact will be reviewed by 
the commission for suitability. 


Contact: Northeast Regional Office, Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation, as listed inside the front cover. 


New York. Lake Waccabuc in Westchester County, 
N. Y., is the site of an oxygenation project being 





conducted by Union Carbide Corporation in an 
attempt to reverse the lake’s eutrophication. Two 
plastic-shelled aerating devices placed on the bottom 
of the lake designed to replenish oxygen, reduce the 
bacterial formation of noxious gases, and release 
nutrients trapped in sediment. If successful, the 
project will increase the ability of the lake to sup- 
port cold water fish. The project will be extended to 
the Attica and Ottodille Reservoirs. 


Contact: Mike Gregory, Manager of Market Devel- 
opment, Union Carbide Corporation, Saw Mill 
River Road, Route 100C, Tarrytown, N. Y. 10591. 


New York. Bristol Harbour Yacht Club on Canan- 
daigua Lake has instituted boating policy designed 
to benefit both lake residents and the environment. 
The policy prohibits residents from owning boats on 
the lake although they may rent them. The new 
regulations were issued following a survey of noise 
and pollution on the lake. This showed that there 
were 1.5 to 1.75 motor boats for each of Canan- 
daigua Lake’s one hundred boat owners. The Lake 
is surrounded by approximately 2,000 cottages. In 
its decision to limit the number of boats, the Yacht 
Club, in cooperation with the founder of Bristol 
Harbour, made six power boats and twelve sailboats 
available on an hourly or daily rental basis. Renters 
must be members of the community or the Yacht 
Club. One result to date: Lake residents are finding 
that on the average they go boating so infrequently 
that it is far less expensive to rent than to own a 
boat. 


Contact: Director of Marketing, Bristol Harbour 
Village, Canandaigua, N. Y. 14424. 


North Carolina. The 1974 Session of the General 
Assembly passed an act authorizing the development 
of a bicycle and bikeway program in the State. The 
legislation, the North Carolina Bicycle and Bikeway 
Act of 1974, authorizes the State Department of 
Transportation and Highway Safety to spend avail- 
able Federal, State, local or private funds for plan- 
ning, designing, constructing, maintaining, marking, 
and operating bikeways. It also calls for the regis- 
tration and security of bicycles and for the safety of 
bicyclists. 


Contact: James S. Stevens, Office of Recreation 
Resources, Department of Natural and Economic 
Resources, Raleigh, N. C. 27602, on this and the 
next action. 


North Carolina. The 1974 Session of the General 
Assembly passed a law establishing a State Trails 
Committee. The Committee, consisting of seven 
members appointed from the various geographical 
sections of the State, will advise the Department of 


Natural and Economic Resources on trail matters. 
The Committee will also coordinate trail develop- 
ment among local governments and help establish a 
uniform marker for State trails. 


Ohio. Voters have approved State Issue No. 1 
dealing with the taxation of farmland. The approval 
means that the Ohio Constitution will be amended to 
permit taxing of farmland at current use, not the 
potentially higher value it may have as a shopping 
center, factory site, or residential development. 


Ohio Department of Natural Resources Director 
William B. Nye had urged Ohioans to approve the 
issue, saying Ohio will eventually face a serious 
shortage of open space and wildlife habitat if the 
section of the Ohio Constitution allowing farmland 
to be taxed at its speculative value was not amended. 


Contact: Ohio Department of Natural Resources, 
1952 Belcher Drive, Fountain Square, Columbus, 
Ohio 43224. 


Oklahoma. The 1974 Oklahoma Legislature en- 
acted several new laws affecting outdoor recreation. 
They include: 


The Oklahoma Trails System Act, House Bill 
1368, which creates a State Trails System under 
the Tourism and Recreation Commission. The 
system includes nature, hiking, heritage and special 
use trails. 


House Resolution 1101, which requires the Divi- 
sion of State Parks to report on the recreational 
potential of the North Canadian River in Okla- 
homa City. 


Technical Tips for Environmental Amenities 


Multiple Use of Waste Treatment Facilities 
and Rights-of-way. 


Ideas from BOR designed to enhance the recreation 


Construction of waste treatment facilities 
and sewers by cities, towns, and sewer dis- 
tricts offers an opportunity to secure open 
space and access to recreational waters at 
the same time. Lands and easements ac- 
quired for interceptor sewers, collection 
systems, and waste treatment plants may 
also be used for public recreation and 
ensure public enjoyment of the multi- 
million investment in clean water. 


Courtesy: U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency. 





vironment. 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 125, which recog- 
nizes the success of the Statewide Comprehensive 
Outdoor Recreation Plan, urges coordinated effort 
to provide outdoor recreation in the State, and 
requires that the plan be used as a guide to assure 
efficiency in Oklahoma’s recreation programs. 


Contact: Chris Delaporte, Director, Division of 
State Parks, Tourism and Recreation Department, 
500 Will Rogers Memorial Building, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 73105. 


Oregon. H. B. 2497, changes the name of the 
Willamette River Park System to the Willamette 
River Greenway and establishes elements of an in- 
tegrated Greenway. A major provision requires the 
State Highway Commission to prepare a plan for 
development and management of lands along the 
Willamette River in cooperation with certain units 
of local government. This plan must then be sub- 
mitted to the State Land Board for approval. 


The act authorizes acquisition of scenic easements 
within 150 feet of ordinary low water as an interim 
measure pending preparation of the required plan. 
Other provisions of the act include acquisition of 
farm lands through condemnation, except within five 
described State park areas, and a requirement that 
units of local government comply with the Green- 
way plan in acquisition of lands. A related act, 
H. B. 2175, calls for using Greenway Grant Pro- 
gram money for preservation and restoration of 
historic sites. 


Contact: David G. Talbot, State Parks Superinten- 
dent, Oregon State Highway Division, Highway 
Building, Salem, Oreg. 97310, on this and the next 
action. 


Oregon. H. B. 2232 authorizes the State Land 
Board to establish natural area preserves for educa- 
tional and scientific use. The act provides for estab- 
lishing the preserves on public lands and other 
lands acquired without public expenditure. 


Tennessee. The State Department of Conservation 
is carrying out planning necessary to establish and 
administer six of eleven scenic rivers authorized for 
the State Scenic River System. 


A master plan for the Harpeth Scenic River has 
been completed; landowner contacts and survey work 
are underway. 


Final draft master plans for Class I Natural River 
Areas of Roaring River, Spring Creek, and Black- 
burn Fork are being prepared. Landowner contacts 
and survey work are nearing completion on these. 


A master plan for the French Broad State Scenic 
River is being prepared, with aerial photogram- 
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metry in use for cadastral surveys in anticipation of 
easement acquisition. 


Acquisition of privately owned lands and coopera- 
tive management agreements with the U. S. Forest 
Service have been completed on the Hiwassee State 
Scenic River. Bids for construction of four access 
sites and a visitor information station were invited 
and reviewed. The Department and the Forest Serv- 
ice have established cooperative guidelines for ad- 
ministration of the river beginning this fall. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority is cooperating in sched- 
uling water flow release and development of a 
primitive campground. 


Preliminary planning on two other streams in the 
system, the Hatchie River and Collins River, is to 
begin this fall. 

Contact: Michael P. Baumstark, Sr., Principal Plan- 
ner, Division of Planning and Development, De- 
partment of Conservation, 2611 West End Avenue, 
Nashville, Tenn. 37203. 


Washington. The Washington Legislature has 
passed a law to provide public mobility, conserve 
energy, and promote safety, both for the cycling and 
motoring public. It recognizes that the bicycle is an 
energy-conserving, nonpolluting mode of transpor- 
tation. Cities and counties eligible for urban arterial 
trust funds are directed to establish a system of 
bicycle routes within their jurisdictions. When estab- 
lished in connection with arterial projects and in 
accord with urban arterial board standards, they 
are eligible for trust fund moneys. 


The State Highway Commission has issued a new 
“Bike Book” publication on background, funding, 
planning, classification, construction, and safety in- 
formation. It also contains a bicycle route map 
showing where bicycle riding is prohibited, and 
routes on which maps for riding are available. The 
new law is Chapter 141, Sessions Laws, 1974. 


Contact: LeRoy D. Anderson, Department of High- 
ways, Highway Administration Building, Olympia, 
Wash. 98504. 





PRIVATE 
ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 


AAHPER has changed its name to the American 
Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and Re- 
creation and appointed a new Executive Secretary, 
Dr. George F. Anderson. 


Contact: E. Darland, American Alliance for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20076. 


Keep America Beautiful, Inc., is undertaking several 
programs designed to increase environmental aware- 
ness. The U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
has contracted with KAB to carry out two pilot 
projects to build citizen support for Mission 5000. 
That is EPA’s program to replace open dumps with 
more acceptable forms of solid waste management. 
When the pilot projects have been completed, KAB 
will prepare and distribute a “how-to” guide for local 
Officials to use to help create a “climate of ac- 
ceptance” for solid waste improvement programs in 
their own communities. 


Phase I of Mission °76, KAB’s cooperative awards 
program with the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, involved over 3,500 Women’s Clubs across 
the country in an effort to discover what was avail- 
able locally to enrich the environmental curriculum 
in the elementary schools. KAB has published use 
studies of the best reports. 


Contact: Keep America Beautiful, Inc., 99 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


FEDERAL 
ACQUISITION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service 


Roadless Area Review and Evaluation. The Forest 


Service during the past twe s has reviewed all 
the large undeveloped areas in the National Forest 
System. The objective of this Roadless Area Review 
and Evaluation was the selection of areas which 
should be studied intensively, for possible designa- 
tion as Wilderness. Extensive public involvement in 
the selection of areas was obtained through more 
than 300 public meetings and over 50,000 oral or 
written expressions of public opinion. In October 
1973, the Forest Service proposed the selection of 
274 new study areas covering some 12.3 million 
acres. 


The Allegheny National Forest in Northwestern 
Pennsylvania is celebrating its 50th anniversary this 
year. The past fifty years have seen considerable 
change on the cut-over scrub land that existed when 
the Forest was established. Today the Forest com- 
prises over 740,000 gross acres. It is managed to 
meet the objectives of the multiple-use and sus- 
tained yield of timber, range, watershed, wildlife and 
outdoor recreation. Situated within a single day’s 
drive from almost one-third of the Nation’s popula- 
tion, the Allegheny National Forest helps to satisfy 
public demands for hiking, hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing, boating, snowmobiling, cross-country skiing, 
horseback riding, picnicking, and nature study. The 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation helped the Forest 
Service plan and develop the recreational potentials 
of the Forest over the past decade. 


The Allegheny Reservoir is one area that has bene- 
fitted particularly from this inter-agency coordina- 
tion. Formed in 1966, as a result of the construction 
of the Kinzua Dam on the Allegheny River, the 
Reservoir contains 12,000 surface acres of water 
with 91 miles of shoreline. Seventeen recreation sites, 
designed to capacity for over 13,000 persons, have 
been constructed around the Reservoir. The Forest 
Service has delineated over 79,000 acres of the 
Allegheny National Forest as the Allegheny Reservoir 
Composite, and has developed a comprehensive man- 
agement plan for it. The combination of extensive 
forest lands and surface waters make this impound- 
ment one of the most popular water-oriented re- 
creation areas in the East. 


The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation as administrator 
of the Land and Water Conservation Fund, has 
approved the acquisition of over 7,000 acres of 
surface land and 3,000 acres of sub-surface rights 
within the composite to protect the scenic qualities 
and provide additional land for recreational develop- 
ment. 


Contact: Forest Service, USDA, Washington, D.C. 
20250 
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Soil Conservation Service helped the Medfield, Mass., Rec- 
reation Commission plan this public pond and picnic area. 


Soil Conservation Service 


The Soil Conservation Service assists communities 
and private landowners in the planning and applica- 
tion of soil and water conservation measures. Out- 
door recreation planners, recreation farm and ranch 
owners, wildlife managers, and other citizens bene- 
fit from this work. 


There are currently 223 recreation, fish and wildlife 
developments or water resource improvements in 
194 lakes completed or under construction in P.L. 
566 small watershed and flood prevention watershed 
projects. Located in 38 States, they provide an 
estimated 15.8 million days of recreation use 
annually. These projects provide local, easily ac- 
cessible recreation opportunities for nearby residents 
at a time when energy shortages are curtailing long 
recreation trips. 


Comprehensive studies of recreation facilities provide 
valuable information for recreation planners. The 
National Association of Conservation Districts with 
the help of the Soil Conservation Service, the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, and other Federal, State, 
and local agencies and organizations, is conducting 
a county-by-county, nationwide inventory of private 
and semi-private recreation facilities. 
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Other assistance by SCS to recreation and fish and 
wildlife area improvement during FY 1973 includes 
the following: 


—Fish stream improvement, 291,558 ft. 

—Fish ponds, commercial, 5,805 

—Fish pond management, 68,442 

—Recreation area improvement, 57,631 acres 

—Recreation land grading and shaping, 16,334 
acres 

—Recreation trails and walkways, 632 miles 

—wWildlife upland habitat management, 9,106,928 
acres 

—Wildlife watering facilities, 1,035 

—WwWildlife wetland habitat management, 539,166 
acres 

—Conversion of cropland to wildlife-recreation 
62,945 acres 


SCS assistance in the reclamation of surface-mined 
land over the years has been extensive. Reclaimed 
lands are used for woodland, range and pasture, 
crop production, wildlife habitat, building sites and 
recreation. 


In Pennsylvania, for example, reclamation for recrea- 
tion has included assistance to the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Mines and the State Department of En- 
vironmental Resources in locating sites for lime 





treatment plants on streams polluted with acid mine 


water, in revegetation, and in wildlife habitat area 
development. 


In Washington County, Pa., SCS helped develop a 
conservation and management plan for the 2,925- 
acre State Game Land No. 117, parts of which had 
been abandoned surface-mine land. Soils information 
and on-site assistance was given to help revegetate 
the area and install good conservation practices. 
Similar assistance has been given to the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission for all game lands in the state. 
These total nearly 1.3 million acres; many of them 
had been surface-mined. 


In Butler County, Pa., SCS helptd the Sechan Lime- 
stone Company prepare a conservation plan for a 
residential-recreation area complex on 1,200 acres 
of surface-mined land. When completed, the develop- 
ment will include a mobile home court, a golf 
course, and an airport. 


Near the same area, SCS helped Mr. and Mrs. Ted 
Garing preplan excavation on 200 acres that later 
will be used for vacation cottages. In addition to 
helping prepare a conservation plan, the agency 
assisted the Garings in planning installation of a 
subsurface drainage system, revegetation, and con- 
struction of a 13-acre pond. 


At Moraine State Park, Pa., SCS has provided soils 
information useful to State officials in relocating an 
amphitheater in an area with large amounts of soils 
subject to sliding. 


Contact: Soil Conservation Service, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 20250. 


Department of the Army 
Corps of Engineers 


The 450-acre Kathryn Abbey Hanna Park, a public 
beach park at Jacksonville, Fla., is being nourished 
with 600,000 cubic yards of sand from a nearby 
dredging operation. U.S. Army Corps of Engineers’ 
hopper dredge, the Goethals, is pumping the sand 
to the 1.5 mile beach through a 7,000-foot pipeline. 
The Corps of Engineers is dredging the St. Johns 
River channel entrance. 


Major General John W. Morris, Director of the 
Corps’ Civil Works Division in Washington, in- 
spected the project in April and was very impressed 
with the operation. He said, “Sand is too valuable 
a resource just to dump out in the ocean.” The 
Goethals is one of only three dredges capable of 
pumping through a pipeline of this type. 


General Morris stated that other public beaches 





could also benefit from such cooperative dredging/ 
disposition arrangements if the sand material avail- 
able is of good quality. The sand being deposited on 
Kathryn Abbey Hanna Park is identical in makeup 
to that on the beach. About 20 percent of it will 
drift south where eventually it will nourish other 
Duval County beaches. 


Department of the Interior 
Fish and Wildlife Service 


A study of the resource and recreational values of 
the Great Dismal Swamp and the Dismal Swamp 
Canal in Virigina and North Carolina is underway. 
The study is designed to determine the desirability 
and feasibility of protecting and preserving the 
ecological, scenic, recreational, historical and other 
resources of the Swamp and Canal, with particular 
emphasis on developing recreational boating in the 
Canal. 


The Dismal Swamp study is being coordinated by the 
Northeast Regional Office of the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service; eight Federal agencies will participate 
in the investigation. 


Contact: Robert H. Shields, Dismal Swamp Study 
Coordinator, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, John 
W. McCormack Post Office and Courthouse, Boston, 
Mass. 02109. 


National Park Service 


National Vistor Center Construction Underway. Two 
years from now, in time for the nation’s Bicenten- 
nial celebration, the 67-year-old Union Depot located 
only blocks from the U.S. Capitol in Washington 
will have been transformed into the National Visitor 
Center. 


Plans call for installing a new rail passenger station, 
a 1,200-car parking garage, two 500-seat theaters, 
audio-visual exhibits, lounge areas, food service 
facilities, and kiosks to dispense information on the 
city of Washington’s scenic, historic, lodging, dining, 
entertainment and shopping attractions, as well as 
travel attractions throughout the Nation. 


Cooperating in the $36-38 million construction and 
renovation program at Union Station are the Na- 
tional Park Service and the Chessie System, one of 
the station’s user railroads. The project is being 
designed to create a “renaissance of hospitality” for 
the millions of domestic and foreign visitors to the 
Nation’s Capital. 


Washington now welcomes some 200 million visitors 
annually. This figure is expected to mushroom to 
some 35 million in 1976, according to Jim Gross, 
National Visitor Center general manager. 
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Contact: National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 20240. 


Left to right, Interior Secretary Morton, Counsellor to the 
President Anne Armstrong, and National Parks Director 
Ronald Walker. 


Visitors listen to plans of the National Park Service to 
transform Washington, D.C.’s Union Station into a National 
Visitor Center. 





STATE AND LOCAL 


ACQUISITION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


California. State Parks Director William Penn Mott, 
Jr., has announced the purchase by the State of 
1,116 acres of choice costal land from the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company: 269 acres at Bodega 
Head to add to Sonoma State Beach, north of San 
Francisco; and 847 acres at the south end of Pismo 
State Beach in southern San Luis Obispo County. 
Bodega Head, a magnificent rocky peninsula with 
16,000 feet of ocean front, was purchased with 
$500,000 from the Bagley Conservation Fund. The 
latter was established in 1972 to obtain lands for 
public use when opportunities arise. 


The dune and beach area at Pismo State Beach, with 
6,000 feet of ocean front, was purchased for 
$762,615 from the State’s 1964 Park Bond Act. 
The area is one of several dune and beach tracts 
which the parks department hopes to acquire to 
round out a fully functional day use and camping 
area, particularly for the use of off-highway vehicles. 


Contact: Larry Paynter, California Department of 
Parks and Recreation, 1416 Ninth Street, Sacramen- 
to, Calif. 95814. 


California. Lake Perris State Recreation Area, 
located 20 miles southeast of Riverside, opened for 
public use this year. The 2,240 acre lake is formed 
behind Perris Dam, the southernmost structure of the 
California State Water Project. It offers boating, 
swimming, and water skiing and has picnic sites 
both on the shores and on Alessandro Island in the 
lake. The first weekend attendance, estimated at 
19,000 visitors, suggests full public acceptance of the 
new recreation attraction. Mott expects Lake Perris 
State Recreation Area eventually to become one of 
Southern California’s principal vacation spots. 


Contact: Ray Chapman, California Department of 
Parks and Recreation, 1416 Ninth Street, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 95814. 


California. The State is creating what may be the 
longest bikeway in the world, along the 444-mile 
length of the California Aqueduct. The project is 
part of rapidly expanding State and local efforts to 
provide exclusive thoroughfares for California’s 
burgeoning number of bicycle riders. Late in October 
of 1972, the State Department of Water Resources, 


in cooperation with a number of bike riding clubs, 
opened an initial 67-mile section of the paved bike 
route which is planned for the entire length of 
the Aqueduct. The Aqueduct transports water from 
the Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta to the heavily 
populated areas of Southern California. 


Contact: Dave Pelgen or George Reiner, State De- 
partment of Water Resources, P.O. Box 388, 1416 
Ninth Street, Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 


Idaho. One of the most unusual State Park com- 
plexes in the country is being planned and developed 
in and near Boise, Idaho. The Idaho Department of 
Parks and Recreation has long administered the 
Lucky Peak State Park, essentially a chain of re- 
creation areas around a Corps of Engineers im- 
poundment. The area is located 10 miles outside of 
Boise. The large reservoir provides water-based activi- 
ties and associated shoreline recreation. 


Recently, the Idaho Legislature encouraged the 
acquisition of property along the Boise River in 
downtown Boise. This includes several small lakes, 
sandpits, a section of trees and a strip of property 
formerly used as the Idaho Veteran’s Home. This 
property will become Veteran’s Memorial State 
Park and will be buffered as much as possible from 
the sights and sounds of the surrounding city. It will 
feature trails for the handicapped and aged, as well 
as for nonmotorized traffic. An Environmental In- 
terpretation Center will be included. 


In process of transfer to the Department of Parks 
and Recreation is one of this Nation’s most historical 
State penitentiaries. The “pen” was built of rock 
quarried by early prisoners. It was heated by water 
from natural warm springs. Many of the buildings 
built by the prisoners are of considerable archi- 
tectural interest. The park to be established at the 
site will contain interpretive facilities and tourist 
shops. State park officials note that Idaho residents 
may “send a friend to the pen—for lunch.” 


Within 20 miles of each other, these three State Park 
sites, plus the Boise River Greenbelt, will provide 
natural and historical areas; environmental, historical 
and cultural interpretation; tourist facilities; and a 
variety of water and land-based recreation oppor- 
tunities. None of the three parks will duplicate 
existing or proposed municipa: or county parks. The 
complex is designed to serve a heavy population 
concentration. 


Contact: Steven Bly, Director, Department of Parks 
and Recreation, Statehouse, Boise, Idaho 83701. 


Kentucky. In the fall of 1972, the Metropolitan 
Parks and Recreation Department of Lexington, 
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Ky., received 654 acres of surplus Federal land to 
be used for recreation under President Nixon’s 
Legacy of Parks Program. The Department has made 
a concerted effort to foster community awareness 
and involvment in the new park. To stimulate public 
awareness, it held a “Name the Park Campaign.” 
A 9-year-old girl was the winner. She proposed the 
name “Masterson Station Park” and noted its 
historical significance. As a second step, the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky held Greek weekend at the park 
enlisting fraternity men to pull up fence lines, level 
dilapidated buildings, and related chores. Later, the 
Recreation Department enlisted the University track 
team to help set up permanent headquarters in one 
of the park buildings and construct a riding ring for 
horse shows. The Lexington Metropolitan Parks and 
Recreation Department also instituted programs to 
teach inner-city children how to ride horses and grow 
a garden. The riding program also includes emotion- 
ally and mentally handicapped children. 


Contact: Fred R. Hynson, Director, Metropolitan 
Parks and Recreation Department, Lexington, Ky. 
40507. 


Maryland. A $206,020 contract has been awarded 
for the construction of the State’s first bikeway. A 
4-foot paved bikeway lane will be built on each side 
of the existing roadways of Maryland Highway 198, 
Spencerville Road, and Maryland Highway 196, 
Columbia Road, through a section of eastern Mont- 
gomery County for a distance of 6.2 miles. 


Contact: Ray Puzio, Maryland State Planning De- 
partment, Annapolis, Md. 21404. 


North Carolina. The 1974 Session of the General 
Assembly passed an act authorizing the development 
of a bicycle and bikeway program. 


The act, called the North Carolina Bicycle and 
Bikeway Act of 1974, authorizes the State Depart- 
ment of Transportation and Highway Safety to spend 
Federal, State, local, or private funds available to 
the Department for planning, designing, constructing, 
maintaining, marking, and operating bikeways. It 
also calls for the registration and security of bi- 
cycles and for the safety of bicyclists. 


Contact: Southeast Regional Office, Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, as listed inside the front cover. 


Oregon. Portland, Oreg., citizens are now enjoying a 
.5-acre block park in the downtown district, con- 
structed on a “cap” over an underground parking 
garage. It opened early in 1974. 


Historically important, the park is on a site that was 
one of a chain of 25 urban city blocks designated 
for Portland Park purposes in 1854. This block, 
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Completion in 1974 saw the downtown park in this 
condition. Autos park underneath the area. 


along with several others in the chain, was developed 
commercially several years later. 


In addition, the park demonstrates innovative use of 
scarce inner city open space through intergovern- 
mental cooperation. The city acquired air rights 
over the site with Department of Housing and Urban 
Development funds; the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, Department of the Interior, approved a develop- 
ment grant project with Federal, State, and city 
involvement. 


A concessionaire, with a 25-year lease for $50,000 
a year, operates the 500-car underground garage. 
Income from the lease is used to obtain revenue 


bonds which cover the city’s share of the project 
costs. 


Contact: Dale Christiansen, Superintendent, Bureau 
of Parks and Recreation, 1220 S.W. 5th Avenue, 
Portland, Oreg. 97204. 





In 1972 before development an unsightly surface parking 
lot and building occupied the half-acre Portland, Oreg., lot. 


South Dakota. With the help of a 3-acre land 
donation from Northern States Power Company, the 
residents of Sioux Falls, S. D., will soon have ad- 
ditional and easily accessible outdoor recreation op- 
portunities. The donated tract, located on the east- 
ern edge of Big Sioux River, will be combined 
with 3.54 acres of purchased land to provide a 
6.54-acre in-town recreation site. Development will 
include landscaping, and constructing walkways, 


benches, picnic tables, and grills. This project will 
transform a blighted area into an esthetically pleas- 
ing park alongside Sioux Falls’ namesake, the Falls 
on Big Sioux River. 


Source: Julian Rhinehart, Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation, Mid-Continent Region, P. O. Box 25387, 


Denver, Colo. 80225. 


Virginia. Mrs. Anne Hopewell Smoot has donated 
more than 2,500 acres of land fronting on the 
Potomac River to the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
Presented by Mrs. Smoot in honor of her late hus- 
band, the property lies between the communities 
of Fairview and Owens, about 20 miles east of 
Fredericksburg and about four miles west of the 
Potomac River Bridge at Dahlgren, some 40 miles 
south of Washington, D.C. When developed by the 
Division of Parks, it will be called Caledon State 
Park. 


Contact: Commission of Outdoor Recreation, 803 
East Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 23219. 


Washington. The 1974 State Legislature passed a 
measure in essence authorizing renewal of a 
KVOS-TV television tower site lease on Mount 
Constitution in Moran State Park, located on Orcas 
Island. The action overrode a veto by the Governor 
and breached State Parks and Recreation Com- 
mission policy established in 1972. 


The Governor vetoed Senate Bill No. 3039 which 
provided for extension of leases on Mt. Constitution 
and Mt. Spokane in Spokane State Park. Both the 
State Senate and House voted to override the veto. 
The Mt. Spokane tower lease had been deemed 
necessary by the Commission and its lease had been 
renewed in March 1974. 


Contact: Charles H. Odegaard, Director, Washing- 
ton State Parks and Recreation Commission, 7150 
Cleanwater Lane, P.O. Box 1128, Olympia, Wash. 
98501. 


Wisconsin. The Wisconsin Scientific Areas Preserva- 
tion Council, an advisory group to the Wisconsin 
Department of Natural Resources, has established a 
22-acre tract in Rock County as the State’s 113th 
scientific area. The tract, known as Newark Road 
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Prairie, consists of low prairie and wet meadow. It is 
used by classes from Beloit College and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin-Janesville for prairie community 
ecological, animal, and plant studies. The Wiscon- 
sin chapter of The Nature Conservancy purchased 
the tract in 1973 and sold it to the State. 


Preservation of scientific areas in Wisconsin began 
in 1951. Since 1966, the Scientific Areas Preserva- 
tion Council has been provided with a small budget 
to employ staff for investigating and maintaining 
areas. The council recently published a directory of 
the scientific areas which have been established. 


Contact: Scientific Areas Preservation Council, De- 
partment of Natural Resources, Box 450, Madison, 
Wis. 53701. 


Wyoming. Wyoming residents will soon benefit from 
use of a 736-acre tract of surplus Federal property 
at Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, recently con- 
veyed to Laramie County. The conveyance of the 
tract, located just a few minutes from the State 
Capitol in Cheyenne, demonstrates how the Federal 
Legacy of Parks program helps make outdoor recrea- 
tion opportunities available for urban populations. 
Plans call for developing hiking and riding trails, 
a riding area, and a small camping site on a portion 
of the land. One-third of the tract will be retained in 
its natural state for use as an ecological study area. 


Contact: Julian Rhinehart, Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation, Mid-Continent Region, P. O. Box 25387, 
Denver Federal Center, Denver, Colo. 80225. 


Boating breakwaters can 


Technical Tips for ; 
Environmental Amenities craft anchorages 


From Proceedings of the University of Rhode Island 
Conference on Floating Breakwaters. 


Floating, as opposed to fixed, breakwaters 
are highly mobile and help prevent the ero- 
sion of shorelines and beaches without the 
disadvantage of interfering with the flush- 
ing action of the tides essential to es- 
tuarine life. Other possible uses include 
protection of fish-rearing pens and coastal 
terminals for deep sea tankers. 


PRIVATE 
ACQUISITION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Kuwait Investment Company 


Kiawah Island offshore from Charleston, S.C., was 
sold in February to the Kuwait Investment Com- 
pany, an international investment firm. The price of 
the 20-square-mile island was _ reported § as 
$17,385,000. The new owners are said to be plan- 
ning a major new resort development on the island 
which has seven miles of oceanfront beaches. At 
one time it was part of the Vanderhorst estate; the 
Vanderhorst plantation house, built in 1770, still 
stands. There are plans to restore it. 


Contact: Southeast Regional Office, Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation, as listed inside the front cover. 


Baker Lake Development. Baker Lake, the site of 
the Puget Sound Power and Light Company’s 
largest hydroelectric generating project, is located 
in the Mount Baker National Forest. The site is 
regarded as one of the most beautiful natural settings 
in the State of Washington. 


Developments at the Baker Lake area are designed to 
show how it is possible to protect and enhance the 
environment and at the same time use it for the 
benefit of the public. The area’s resources have 
been developed comprehensively for multiple uses 
that include power, flood control, domestic and in- 
dustrial water supplies, fish conservation, and rec- 
reation. Today, the Baker Lake Recreation Area is 
a popular spot for fishing, hunting, swimming, boat- 
ing, and camping. 


The Puget Sound Power Company and the US. 
Forest Service have developed a number of visitor 
facilities. The Forest Service operates several camp- 
grounds in the Baker Lake area. Most have spaces 
for trailers and campers for overnight visits. There 
is no charge for day use. Picnicking, fishing, and 
boating are also popular. 


The company also has constructed overnight facilities 
for campers and trailers. There are 49 vehicle spaces, 
water hook-ups, and a trailer sanitary dumping sta- 
tion. The campgrounds are located just off the road 
to the Upper Baker Dam. 


Nearby the fells, the company has built an open air 





information center and restroom facilities. The center 
features displays relating to the power project and 
the surrounding area. Descriptive literature also is 
available. 


Contact: Northwest Regional Office, Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation as listed inside the front cover. 


Puget Sound Power and Light Company, in conjunction with 
the Washington State Game Department, plants trout to 
enhance sport fishing at Baker Lake. 


Baker Lake Recreation Area is an example of enlightened 
multiple use of a reservoir. 





JOUSTING 
RINGS OF 
THE PAST 


By Albert J. Riendeau 
U.S. Office of Education 


Marylander Moe Sandidge of 


St. Mary's County has been 
an ardent jouster for 4 years. 


While few persons need be reminded of the joustings 
which take place in the Nation’s Capital, it may 
come as a surprise to many that at least one State 
stands solidly behind jousting, and that is the State 
of Maryland. Not only does it endorse jousting as 
wholesome family and community recreation, but 
Maryland has adopted jousting as it’s official State 


sport. 
Each year a dozen or more tournaments are held 


around the State. These begin in early May and 
culminate in early October in the National Jousting 
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Championship, held on the Washington Monument 
Grounds. The National Champion is selected from 
participants who have excelled at local tournaments 
and others from other State jousting tournaments. 
Virginia, Delaware, Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Maryland are usually represented. For the sixth 
straight year the National Champion is a Marylander. 
Mike Virtz of Jefferson, Md., won the Sixth 
Annual Tournament on October 14, 1973. The first 
National Champion, Leon Enfield, was also a 
Jefferson resident. He held the title in both 1968 
and 1969. 





Author Riendeau (right) discusses jousting’s finer points with 
Gary Mauler of Jessup, Md. 


It was quite by accident that I attended the first 
National Jousting Tournament on the Washington 
Mall in October 1968. While driving by, I saw the 
crowd and joined it. And I haven’t missed one since! 


I suppose what really held my attention at that first 
jousting tournament was the precision of the sport. . . 
the high degree of training and skill reflected in the 
riders’ ability to spear a tiny ring on the point of a 
lance while riding a horse at full gallop. And the 
pageantry, the colorful costumes, the fanfare of 
trumpets, trombones, and horns which took us back 
to 12th century medieval Europe, a time when 
jousting was the country’s most elaborate, gory, and 
courtly sport. 


“Knight of Little Woods prepare to charge,” the 
Marshall called out over the loudspeaker. The 
knight rode his horse to the head of the track. At 
the command, “Charge, Sir Knight,” the horse 
whirled and charged the rings, hooves pounding, 
nostrils flared, mane and tail flying in the wind. 


At that moment, horse and rider focused on the job 
at hand. The object was to spear three small rings 
spaced over an 80-yard track in 9 seconds or less. 
The lance, a 7%-foot, 10-pound spear, was main- 
tained at a height of approximately seven feet from 
the ground, and held parallel to the ground as the 
horse charged toward the arches which held the 
rings. 


The more experienced knight can make the trick of 
spearing a half-inch ring look deceptively simple. 


Upon questioning, I learned that polished precision 
resulted from months of patient practice and train- 
ing for both horse and rider. A heavy reliance is 
placed on the well-trained mount. The knights go to 
great lengths teaching horses to respond to knee 
pressures and words rather than to reins. The 
knight’s undivided attention must be concentrated 
on the rings, so almost from the start of the charge 
the horse is placed on “automatic pilot.” 


Jousting is the oldest equestrian sport in the world. It 
was preceded by a form of tournament which was a 
mock battle between two bodies of armed horsemen. 
This was called the melee. Later came the joust, a 
trial of skill in which two horsemen charged each 
other with leveled lances from either end of lists 
(the palisades which enclosed the jousting ground) 
each attempting to unhorse the other. 


The earlier jousting contestants played for higher 
stakes than our modern knights, for some were 
killed or wounded. William, the first of the Montagu 
Earls of Salisbury, for example, died of injuries 
received at a Windsor jousting in 1344. At Windsor 
also the Earl’s grandson, Sir William Montagu, was 
killed by his own father in a tournament that pitted 
them against each other in 1382. Mortal combats 
were discredited in the 15th century due to the 
accident which resplted in the death of the French 
King, Henry II. 


The romantic age of chivalry still stirs our imagina- 
tion as it has left behind a wealth of traditions. 
Men still tip their hats to women because a knight 
doffed his helmet so that his lady could recognize 
him. They also opened doors and picked up dropped 
handkerchiefs and gloves because young squires and 
pages aspiring to knighthood. were taught these 
courteous manners. 


The Romans are said to have established the earliest 
known order of chivalry and knighthood. The mem- 
bers wore rings as a mark of distinction, as in later 
times the knights wore spurs. In Europe today, men 
are still dubbed knights for outstanding achieve- 
ments or courageous deeds. 


The colonists who came to the New World knew this 
form of equestrian sport. Some had witnessed elabo- 
rate tournaments in Europe and sought to perpetuate 
them in America. But a second important factor in 
the development of ring tournament was the popular- 
ity of Sir Walter Scott’s novels among the Americans. 
Ivanhoe, in which a detailed description of the 
magnificent tournament at Ashby is given, could be 
found in most of the early homes of the South in 
the mid-nineteenth century. It was from the pages 
of Scott’s novels that the participants derived 





knightly names, ideas for costumes, and models for 
the tournament rules. 


And knowing how tradition-bound is the term 
“Southern hospitality,” the chivalrous element of the 
tournament was a powerful reason for its vogue 
in the Southern States. The idea of winning the favor 
of a beautiful woman by excelling in a gallant con- 
test had genuine appeal for the Southern gentleman. 


Still another reason for the prevalence of these 
tournaments in the 19th century was the great atten- 
tion given to horse breeding by Southerners. They 
had an insatiable pride in the possession of fine 
horses. 


Records reviewed at the Library of Congress indicate 
that statewide tournaments were held in thirteen 
States during the 1870's. These were listed as: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. Jousting remains popular today mainly in 
the States of Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 


A revival of interest in tournaments has been mani- 
fested in recent years, especially in the three States 
that have never abandoned the sport, namely Mary- 
land, Virginia, and West Virginia. This revival is due 
largely to renewed interest in horses and equestrian 
sports. In 1962, during the special February session 
of the Maryland Legislature, a bill was introduced 
into the Maryland House of Delegates which gave 
recognition to the sport of jousting as the official 


State Sport of Maryland. This bill passed through 
both chambers of the legislature by an overwhelming 
vote, and was signed into law by Governor J. 
Millard Tawes. Thus, on June 1, 1962, Maryland 
became the first State in the United States to adopt 
an official State sport. 


The Maryland Jousting Tournament Association 
scheduled 13 tournaments about the State in 1973 
starting May 11, and ending October 4. These were 
held in such towns and villages as Mechanicsville, 
Hollywood, Jessup, Petersville, Barnesville, Liberty- 
town, Prince Frederick, Laurel, Leonardtown, and 
others. Regardless of the size of the town, on the day 
of the tournament the field was gaily decorated with 
bright trimmings and colorful flags. The knights 
paraded and the Grand Marshall and his mounted 
lady heralded before the tournament began. These 
events find the Marshall attired in colorful costume 
and usually wearing a large plumed hat. His aides 
wear riding habits adorned by bright sashes or capes. 


Each knight wears a colorful sash, symbolizing the 
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quaint medieval custom when knights carried a 
handkerchief or other favor given him by his lady 
love as a token of good luck in the tournament. 


The honored guest is usually a person of political 
prominence in the State. He sits with the judges on 
the stand beside the track. This practice can be 
traced to the tradition of the medieval tournament 
when the guest of honor was the king or lord of the 
manor. The distinguished guest usually delivers a 
short speech to the knights before the tournament 
begins. This address is titled, “The Charge To The 
Knights.” 


Following the address, the Grand Marshall reads 
aloud the rules of the tournament, sees that the rings 
are properly hung on the three arches, then calls the 
first knight to ride. 


This, to, is accomplished in a grand manner. For if 
the knight to ride were the Knight of Cape Jasmine, 
the Marshall would call out, “Knight of Cape 
Jasmine prepare to charge.” At this command the 
knight would ride his horse to the head of the 
track and prepare to charge. At the appropriate 
moment the Marshall would charge the knight with 
the traditional cry of “Charge Sir Knight!” 


If the knight successfully spears all three rings, he 
is escorted by the lady heralds back to the judges’ 
stand. Here the rings are removed from his lance 
by a judge and his score is recorded. While this is 
going on a band nearby plays a refrain from a 
popular tune. This procedure is followed for each 
rider until the victor has been proclaimed. 


With its recent growth in popularity, jousting is an- 
other of those forms of outdoor recreation which 
can be encouraged close-to-home for the enjoyment 
of large numbers of people. 


ill il 





Padre Island, along the Conquistadores Trail, runs 113 
miles south along the Texas coast from Corpus Christi. 
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CONQUISTADORES TRAIL 


By J. Paul Smith 
South Central Region 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


Four thousand miles of trail through New Mexico, 
Texas, and Arizona make up what is known as the 
“Conquistadores Trail,” a path traversed by gold- 
searching Spaniards hundreds of years ago. The trail 
is now promoted for public use and enjoyment by 
the Conquistadores Trail Foundation, a private group 
in Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


It’s a fascinating journey into the West, past and 
present, that a super highway would have given only 
passing notice. Travel the trail north and you can 
ski; to the south, enjoy balmy golfing weather. 


In New Mexico, the trail takes its followers from 
Carlsbad Caverns to the mountains of Taos. 
from Indian ruins 900 years old to Gallup, “Indian 
Capital of the World,” where four nations meet to 
trade. to Santa Fe, with its “Palace of the 
Governors,” completed 10 years before the landing 
of the Mayflower. 


In Arizona, the trail parallels a mesa ripped apart by 
a mile-deep gash revealing 570 million years of 
earth’s history and shows Indian dwellings 700 years 
old. Too, there is the massive Grand Canyon with 
earliest records of human life found at the bottom 
of that hole. 


As the traveler moves along the trail into Texas, 
there are memories of the history of that state: 
The Alamo; Mexican-American wars; Spanish mis- 
sions; the fight over oil, land, cattle; and the hard- 
ships of constructing a railroad through the Rio 
Grande canyon. 


Further on is Dinosaur Valley State Park where the 


traveler can see footprints of prehistoric monsters 
fossilized in a riverbed. 


The city of Austin, boasting the largest state capital 
in the nation. . . the LBJ Ranch with its new 
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Presidential Memorial Library. . . San Antonio’s 
Venice-type canal flowing through the heart of the 
downtown area. 


The 4,000 miles is much too long for a two-week 
vacation, but any point on the trail is filled with 
history. In Washington, D.C., on the National 
Archives Building there is a saying, “What is past 
is prologue.” Today we should be spending more 
time looking at the past for a key to the future. 
The past. . . history. . . is not merely a word. It is 
something that can be enjoyed by all. 


The Conquistadores Trail is an example of the ap- 
proaches private groups and organizations can take 
to provide outdoor recreation and historic aware- 
ness. 


Resorts abound along the Trail in Arizona. 


Ballooning to some is the “Sport of the Seventies.” 
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REATIONAL 
BALLOONING 


By Noel Granzow 


South Central Region, Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation 





Almost one-third of the world’s hot air balloon 
“population” converged on Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
in February 1974 for the Third Annual Albuquerque 
International Balloon Fiesta. Balloonists came from 
throughout the U.S., Canada, and Europe to compete 
at the “Hot Air Balloon Capital of the World.” 


In 1973 Albuquerque was the site of the First 
World Championships, a race for hot air balloons. 
One hundred and thirty-eight balloons from 17 
nations participated. The 1974 balloon fiesta was the 
second largest ever held, second only to the 1973 
race in Albuquerque. 


Balloonists attending the 1974 fiesta competed in 
events testing their skill at maneuvering the balloon 
at different altitudes. A balloon cannot be steered, 
it must drift with the wind. The pilot must find the 
altitude where the wind is moving in the general 
direction he wishes to go. 


The Fiesta was endorsed by the Albuquerque Cham- 
ber of Commerce and organized by the World 
Balloon Championships, Inc. It met at the Al- 
buquerque fairgrounds, with the grandstands open 
to the public free of charge. 


Ballooning is an activity of which planners and the 
private sector should become aware. 


There are about 300 balloons in the United States 
and 120 balloonists competed in the 4-day fiesta 
during February 1974. 


Ballooning has been referred to as the colorful 
“Sport of the Seventies;” however, it is not a new 
sport. The idea of balloon flight first occurred to 
the brothers Joseph and Etienne Montgolfier of 
France back in 1782. 


The modern hobby balloon is roughly 60-70 feet 
high when inflated, or nearly the size of a 4-story 
building. It is estimated there are around 300 of them 
in use around the United States and they cost be- 
tween $5,000 and $10,000. Often a few families or a 
group of five or ten individuals get together to pur- 
chase a balloon. There are schools throughout the 
United States where a person can study for a 
balloon pilot’s license. 


Ballooning is not a solitary sport; it takes a crew 
to unload the equipment from a pickup or “chase” 
vehicle. Many hands are necessary to inflate the 
bag, first with a large fan, then the propane burners 
continue to fill the balloon with hot air. As it 
finally stands erect over the gondola, or basket, 
several people hold it down while the “aeronauts” 
prepare for the ascent. When everything is ready, 
the crew lets loose the ties and the big bag rises in 
the air. Balloons are not launched when the surface 
wind exceeds 15 mph. 


Once airborne, the aeronaut controls lift by turning 
the burners on full or cutting back to a quiet pilot 
flame. When full on, the burners roar and the air 
heats rapidly inside the balloon. Rising to various 
altitudes the balloonist finds a wind current moving 
in the direction he wants to travel. By remaining at 
that elevation through adjustment of the burners, 
the balloonist can travel for hours over the country- 
side. While drifting with the air currents there is no 
wind in the rigging. The air is still in the basket and, 
with the burners turned down the silence is eerie. 
Far below dogs bark and howl as they become aware 
of the “apparition” above them. 


The ground crew must follow in the “chase truck” 
to be on hand when the balloon finally settles to 
earth. It must be folded and packed away, or the 
propane bottles replaced with full ones and a new 
crew takes its turn in the little basket as it lifts to 
the heavens. 


Planners should take ballooning into account as an 
attractive form of recreation. Not only does bal- 
looning offer excitement and challenge to par- 
ticipants, it is also a spectator sport. Crowds in- 
variably gather to watch the inflation and lift off, 
and cheer the ascent of the huge bag. All it takes 
is a town park, a ballfield, or some other form of 
open space, and a calm day to provide outdoor 
recreation enjoyment for many citizens close to 
home. This is truly a recreational activity that 
planners and the private sector should consider. 


Technical Tips for Environmental Amenities 


. . - Environmental Cartoon Stickers Re- 
mind Employees. 


Ideas from BOR designed to enhance the recreation environment. 


Boise Cascade Corporation distributes en- 
vironmental stickers to woods workers. 
Though well aware of sound environmental 
fundamentals, they sometimes need to be 
reminded not to litter or damage streams. 





FEDERAL 
PLANNING, 
RESEARCH, 
CONFERENCES, 
AND SPECIAL 
STUDIES 


Department of Agriculture 


Big Game Management Alternatives. Animal scien- 
tists, wildlife specialists and economists in five 
Western States developed a cooperative research 
plan in 1967 to assess big game management alter- 
natives. A general bioeconomic model was developed 
early in the study and the various states then inves- 
tigated important components of the model. Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, for example, developed a simu- 
lation model of deer populations which examined 
eight hunting strategies covering the practical range 
of management options in Mendocino County, Calif. 
The results demonstrate the effects which various 
management principles, such as allowing selective 
buck hunting or prohibiting hunting have on total 
deer numbers. A benefit-cost analysis has been de- 
veloped to show the relative value of the deer 
population under each of the strategies. Similar 
findings were developed in other States. Publications 
of the findings are available on all of the studies. 


Contact: Dr. M. L. Wilson, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Mexico State University, Las Cruces, 
N. Mex. 88001. 


Wisconsin Water Weed Research. Weeds and algal 
growth inhibit recreation activities on many lakes 
in Wisconsin. State agricultural experiment station 
scientists are developing promising methods of alle- 
viating the problems. Harvesting the troublesome 
lake weed, Eurasian Water Milfoil, is providing a 
better alternative than using herbicides for biological 
control. Three harvests annually have nearly elimi- 
nated the plant from lakes under study. 


Contact: Director, State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
53706. 
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Department of the Army 
Corps of Engineers 


Since 1972, the Corps of Engineers, in cooperation 
with the Environmental Protection Agency and 
State and local governments, has been conducting an 
Urban Studies Program to provide selected metro- 
politan areas alternative technologies for achieving 
high quality wastewater treatment. The studies have 
the broader purpose of contributing to comprehen- 
sive urban area planning by suggesting solutions to 
related urban problems, such as urban recreation 
and land use planning, and by recommending mul- 
tiple uses, such as installation of recreation and wild- 
life preserves, for Corps of Engineers constructed 
projects. The 3-year Urban Studies, 100 percent 
federally funded, are authorized by special resolu- 
tion of the House and Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee of Congress. 


Contact: Robert L. Fulton, Chief, Urban-Waste- 
water Studies Branch, Office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, U. S. Army Corps of Engineers, Forrestal 
Building, Washington, D. C. 20314. 


Department of Commerce 
U. S. Coast Guard 


A Nationwide Boating Survey is being conducted 
by the U. S. Coast Guard in an attempt to fill the 
longtime void of nationwide boating information. 
The survey objectives are: 


1. Nationwide, districtwide, and statewide esti- 
mates of numbers of boats classified by type, 
length, hull material, horsepower, use, and 
activity. 

. Estimates of rates of use for both boats and 
boaters. Operator rates will be determined in 
both hours and miles. Total number of boat 
operators will also be estimated, thus yielding 
an unbiased tally of total boater time for 1973. 


. Accident reports. Separate rates will be de- 
veloped for accidents involving death or in- 
jury and those involving property damage for 
over $100. 

. Evaluation of boating safety courses and needs. 
This evaluation will encompass not only those 
courses presently offered, but also should give 
insight into how to reach a greater percentage 
of the boating public in the future. 


. Descriptive statistics on boats and boaters. In- 
formation will be gathered on what equipment 
is carried on recreational boats, and certain 
demographic information about the persons 
operating the boats. 





The population to be surveyed consists of all house- 
holds in the continental United States containing per- 
sons who either owned or operated a boat in 1973. 
An analysis will be done by Coast Guard statis- 
ticians. Estimates of various information will be 
made at the state, Coast Guard district, and na- 
tional levels. 


The first results were scheduled to be available in 
August 1974, with a final published report due 
later in the year. 


Contact: LCDR. Paul T. Potter or Mr. Rolf Wulfs- 
berg, Commandant (G-BD-2/62), U. S. Coast Guard, 
Washington, D. C. 20590. 


Environmental Protection Agency 


The U.S. Environmental Protection Agency and 
the Boating Industry Association have completed a 
study to determine the effects, if any, of 2-cycle out- 
board engine emissions on aquatic environments. 
After extensive laboratory and field studies, the 
scientists found no evidence of acute or chronic 
effects on the quality of the water or its biological 
communities from use of the engines. Growth and 
reproduction of representative plant and animal 
species remained virtually constant in the test lakes, 
with or without outboard motors. 


Contact: The Office of Research and Monitoring, 
U. S. Environmental Protection Agency, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20460. 


The Office of Research and Development, Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, has published a contract 
study entitled, “Environmental Management and 
Local Government.” The study has two main com- 
ponents: (1) a survey of chief executives in cities 
over 10,000 population and counties of over 50,000; 
and (2) a series of field studies of local environ- 
mental management in towns and metropolitan 
areas. 


Contact: Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. 
Price $3.80. 


Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


Public Health Service. The agency has presented to 
Congress a report on youth camp safety required by 
the Education Amendments of 1972, (Public Law 
92-318). Major findings are that the incidence of 
illnesses, injuries, and deaths in summer youth 
camps does not appear to be a severe threat to use 
of such camps, and that only four States have laws 
and regulations specifically for youth camps and 
regulations which provide for the annual inspection 
of youth camps. 


Contact: Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
20201. 


Department of Housing and Urban Development 


The Urban Recreation Report. Ten intergovern- 
mental work groups helped formulate the Nation- 
wide Outdoor Recreation Plan, which was issued 
late in 1973. The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development led the group responsible for the re- 
port on urban recreation. This has recently been 
published. 


The publication assesses the current situation in 
urban recreation, identifies major issues, and sets 
forth ways to increase urban recreational oppor- 
tunities. Included in the report is an analysis of 
recreation needs, together with recommendations 
for increasing the effectiveness of Federal, State, 
and local governments, and the private sector in 
meeting urban recreation needs. The report points 
up the special problems of inaccessibility of recrea- 
tional facilities to many urban residents, particularly 
those in central cities. 


Contact: Office of Community Planning and Devel- 
opment, Room 7218, Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, Washington, D. C. 20410. 


Department of the Interior 


Secretary of the Interior Morton has asked Congress 
to authorize a study to determine suitability of 32 
rivers in 24 States for addition to the National Wild 
and Scenic Rivers System. Authorization to study 
the rivers would come through an amendment to 
the 1968 Wild and Scenic Rivers Act. The river 
studies would all be completed and sent to Congress 
within 3 years after authorization. 


Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 20240. 


Ohio Governor John Gilligan (left) joined Under Secretary 
of the Interior John Whitaker (right) in dedicating the Little 
Miami as a National Wild and Scenic River. 





Geological Survey 


Earth Resources Observation Systems Study. The 
Geological Survey has published a satellite image 
mosaic of the State of New Jersey as a planning tool. 
The false color mosaic includes portions of the 
nearby States of Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, and Maryland. It vividly displays 
the regional setting for the homes of one-tenth of the 
population of the United States. The mosaic pro- 
vides data on vegetation distribution, extent of urban 
sprawl, distribution of coastal wetlands and surface 
water, and shoreline configuration. It also can be 
used as a compilation base for regional land use 
inventories and planning, and for developing recrea- 
tional areas. 


Contact: The Branch of Distribution, Eastern Re- 
gion, Geological Survey, 1200 South Eads Street, 
Arlington, Va. 22202. Prepayment is required; checks 
or money orders in the amount of $1.25 should be 
made payable to the U. S. Geological Survey. 


National Parks Centennial Commission 


The National Parks Centennial Commission has 
presented its final report to the President and to 
Congress. The 15-member group, established to 
commemorate the 100th anniversary of the founding 
of Yellowstone National Park, submitted 33 recom- 
mendations on the future course of the National 
Park System. 


The Commission strongly urged that the National 
Park Service retain its responsibilities for historic 
areas and historic preservation. It also suggested that 
the Secretary of the Interior appoint a special task 
force to study thoroughly all types of concession 
services in the national parks. 


It recommended that the forces of nature be left 
unimpeded in the large national parks. This would 
keep wildlife and the natural scene as free of, the 
hand of man as possible. Such a policy, according 
to the Commission, would enhance the enjoyment 
of national park visitors. 


Copies of the final report will be provided to most 
public and university librarians across the Nation. 


Contact: National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 20240. 


Office of Water Resources Research and Technology 


The Office of Water Resources Research and Tech- 
nology is helping support preparation of a series of 
water resources monographs. Monograph 3, “Out- 
door Recreation and Water Resources Planning,” 
now is available. It was written by Jack L. Knetsch 
of Simon Fraser University, Burnaby, British Colum- 
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bia. Copies of the 121i-page report are available 
from the American Geophysical Union, Suite 600, 
1707 L St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 20036, at 
$3.50 per copy. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation is currently 
participating in the Long Island Sound Study, a 
Level B water resource study under the direction of 
the New England River Basin Commission. Level B 
studies focus primarily on middle term (15-25 years) 
recreation needs and demands. Such studies usually 
are completed within 3 years. The purpose of the 
Long Island study is to recommend ways through 
which water and related land management proce- 
dures can result in clean water, open space, and 
beauty that enrich human dignity and enjoyment 
while maintaining solid economic opportunity for 
some 11 million people within the region. During the 
study the Bureau has issued a series of planning 
aid reports entitled, “Outdoor Recreation and Long 
Island Sound.” The study is scheduled for comple- 
tion by January 1, 1975. 


Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 20240. 


Flood Plains for Outdoor Recreation. Late in 1974, 
the Interior Department’s Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation will cosponsor with the League of Women 
Voters of America and the National Association of 
Counties a series of Regional Assemblies focused on 
flood plain management for conservation, open 
space, and recreation. The Regional Assemblies will 
be a forerunner of a National Forum to be held 
in 1975. 


The Regional Assemblies will be organized as issue- 
oriented discussion groups. They will focus on ad- 
vanced flool plain management concepts and the 
development of strategies for present and future 
programs. 


Topics will include: 


Flood plain dynamics 

Alternative methods of protection 

Economics of utilizing flood plains for outdoor 
recreation 

Functions of public agencies 

Selected case studies 

Identification of crucial areas 

Legal aspects of conservation 

Innovative ways to use flood plains for outdoor 

recreation 

Role of the private sector 


The National Forum which is to follow the Re- 
gional Assemblies will have three main objectives: 





To provide national policy direction for the use 
and protection of flood plains for outdoor recrea- 
tion; 

To identify needed Federal, State, local, and pri- 
vate actions; and 


To make recommendations to the President, the 
Congress, and the State Governors. 


Contact: Northeast Regional Office, Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation, as listed inside the front cover. 


River Studies Completed. Task force studies of the 
Clarion and Lower Allegheny Rivers of Pennsyl- 
vania, led by the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
have been completed. Neither of the rivers was 
found to qualify for inclusion in the National Wild 
and Scenic Rivers System. The two rivers were 
among 27 authorized for study under the 1968 Wild 
and Scenic Rivers Act. 


Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 20240. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


Governor Wendell Ford of Kentucky and Tennessee 
Valley Chairman Aubrey J. Wagner were the princi- 
pal speakers May 21 at the dedication of a new Boy 
Scouts of America High Adventure Area in TVA’s 
Land Between the Lakes. The Land Between the 
Lakes gateway, located on the shore of Lake Barkley 
in Kentucky, is one of seven national base camps 
designed to introduce Scouts over 14 years of age to 
new outdoor experiences and to teach them sound 
outdoor techniques. 


Contact: Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Tenn. 37902. 


Knoxville, 


“Directory of Environmental Programs” is a refer- 
ence source prepared by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. It describes some 200 TVA research projects 
and other activities in air and water quality, energy 
conservation, environmental education, public health, 
natural and scenic resources,‘new town planning, 
radiological studies, resource recovery and solid waste 
management, strip mine reclamation, vector and weed 
control, and wildlife and waterfowl resources. 


Contact: Information Office, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Knoxville, Tenn. 37902. 


Department of Transportation 


The Department of Transportation and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior have announced a jointly spon- 
sored study, required by the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1973, of access to parks, recreation areas, 
historic sites, and nature preserves. The study, which 


will be performed under contract, will highlight 
alternatives to private automobile access to rec- 
reation sites and emphasize access for city-dwellers 
and low mobility groups. Environmental problems, 
possible future energy restrictions, and week-end 
traffic congestion between recreation sites and the 
metropolitan areas are among the factors that will 
receive consideration in policy recommendations. 
The report is due for transmittal to Congress by 
January 1, 1975. 


Contact: Department of Transportation, Office of 
Environmental Affairs, 400-7th St., S.W. Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20590. 


STATE AND LOCAL 
PLANNING, 
RESEARCH, 

CONFERENCES, AND 


SPECIAL STUDIES 


California. A California History Plan for the preserva- 
tion and interpretation of California’s cultural heritage 
has been published by the State Department of Parks 
and Recreation. This is the State’s first publication of 
this type. It indicates clearly the significance of Cali- 
fornia’s rich cultural heritage and sets forth the re- 
sponsibilities of various governmental organizations in 
preserving and interpreting them for the public. 


Volume One of “The California History Plan” divides 
the State’s history into three major segments; the In- 
dian, Hispanic, and American eras, and recommends 
steps to be taken for the orderly development of pre- 
servation and interpretation programs at all levels of 
government. 


Copies of Volume One have been sent to county plan- 
ning agencies, county departments of parks and rec- 
reation, and to major libraries. A limited number of 
copies is available for purchase at $3, including sales 
tax. The book may be ordered from the Department 
of Parks and Recreation, Distribution Center, P. O. 
Box 2390, Sacramento, Calif. 95811. 


Volume Two of the plan, entitled “Inventory of His- 
toric Features,” is now also available. It lists about 
3,000 identified historic features, categorizing them by 
historic themes in their appropriate eras. This inventory 
will be expanded in the future and is expected eventually 
to list more than 50,000 historic features around the 
State. 
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Volume Three of the plan is an annual report on the 
progress of historic preservation in California. It re- 
ports annual accomplishments and policy changes, and 
in the future will list additions to the Inventory (Vol- 
ume Two). Volume Three has been published for the 
1972-73 and 1973-74 fiscal years. 

Contact: Ray Chapman or Larry Paynter, California 
Parks and Recreation Department, 1416 Ninth Street, 
Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 


Idaho. The Idaho State Parks and Recreation Board 
approved a pilot rent-a-tent program for the 1974 
summer season in three Idaho State parks. Facilities 
were available for $7.50 per night, including a 
campsite, tent, two cots with pads, ice chest, camp 
stove, and lantern. The program provided oppor- 
tunity for people to try tent camping before invest- 
ing in their own equipment. It also made possible 
traveler rentals rather than having to carry equip- 
ment with them. Those not experienced were given 
instructions when rentals were made. 


Contact: Stephen W. Bly, Director, Idaho State Parks 
and Recreation Department, State House, Boise, 
Idaho 83707. 


Louisiana. A State House Concurrent Resolution in- 
structs the Louisiana Tourist Development Commis- 


sion to prepare a master plan to guide future devel- 
opment and encouragement of the tourism industry. 
The resolution recognizes the importance of parks 
and recreation areas and cites a need for greater 
coordination among public agencies and the private 
sector. 


Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, South 
Central Region, Patio Plaza, 5000 Marble Avenue, 
N.E., Room 211, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 87110. 


Maryland. The first Draft Preliminary Report of 
the Baltimore Harbor Task Force was completed on 
July 15, 1974. The Task Force, composed of a 
group of Federal, State, and local agencies, was 
initiated in October of 1973 to define a land 
use pattern for the Baltimore Harbor area. Upon 
completion, the report will be used by Federal, State, 
and local agencies to determine the compatibility 
of specific dredge and fill projects with the overall 
development of the Harbor. An increase of outdoor 
recreation and open space areas is a major emphasis 
of the plan. Specific attention is being given to de- 
veloping strategically-placed access points and park 
corridors in the portions of the Harbor adjacent to 
inner-city neighborhoods and mass transit corridors. 


Contact: Jacob Kaminsky, Baltimore Regional Plan- 
ning Council, 701 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 
21201. 
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Oklahoma. The Division of State Parks Planning 
group, which recently completed an intensive 6- 
month study on 57 state parks and recreation areas, 
has proposed a 5-year, $15 million development plan. 
The 13-member multi-disciplinary study group held 
17 public hearings during a 2-month circuit of the 
State covering 3,500 miles. 


Contact: Chris Delaporte, Director, Division of State 
Parks, 500 Will Rogers Memorial Building, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 73105. 


Washington. The Tenth Biennial Northwest Wilder- 
ness Conference, honoring the tenth anniversary of 
the Wilderness Act, was held in Seattle, April 19-21, 
1974. About 500 persons attended. 


Featured speaker at the April 20 luncheon was 
Nathaniel Reed, Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
for Fish and Wildlife and Parks, whose topic was 
“Alaska: the Ultimate Challenge.” He told the con- 
ference that Alaskans have no excuse for repeating 
the environmental mistakes made by earlier pioneers 
who “humanized” the American West. 


“As a young nation we picked up our dust bowls, our 
pollution, our blight,” he said. “Now mature, we 
should not stumble and fall into the same heap 
again.” He urged planning to help prevent past mis- 
takes made in the “lower 48” from recurring in 
Alaska. Congress is considering legislation to place 
some 80 million acres in Alaska under protective 
administration—national parks and other types of 
management. 


Contact: Northwest Regional Office, Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation, listed inside the front cover. 


West Virginia. In 1968, Webster County, W. Va., pub- 
lished a comprehensive plan prepared by environmental 
scientists and engineers. Now with the help of a class 
of landscape architecture students from Pennsylvania 
State University, the county has begun, as suggested in 
the plan, to realize its parklike character. The stu- 
dents began by generating local enthusiasm in the 
visual quality of the county, developing a county symbol 
to be used as part of a ‘countywide beautification cam- 
paign. 


The resulting logo represented Webster County as a 
mountain park. The students also suggested a county- 
wide program to include beautifying the existing road- 
way system, a junk-car removal program, improve- 
ment of private property, a countywide system of 
signs, cooperative projects, development of village cen- 
ters, developing and instituting systems of land-use 
controls. Enthusiasm has been generated and the citi- 
zens took over. To date, numerous projects have been 
instituted. 

Contact: Assistant Dean Lynn Miller, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pa. 16802. 





PRIVATE PLANNING, 


RESEARCH, 


NON-STRUCTURAL 
REDUCTION 
OF FLOOD DAMAGES 


CON F EREN CES, AN D National Association of Conservation Districts 


SPECIAL STUDIES 


Keep America Beautiful, Inc. 


Keep America Beautiful invites young gardeners to 
survey their neighborhoods for underutilized space 
and to use their imagination and gardening knowl- 
edge to plan transformation of these eyesores into 
“miracle gardens.” The best plans will receive awards. 
KAB will send all entries to the local newspapers 
and civic officials in the community in which the 
plan originated with a letter requesting civic sup- 
port for the “miracle garden.” For application forms, 
contact Keep America Beautiful, Inc., 99 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016. 


Project Grow is a 3-year-old neighborhood garden pro- 
gram in Ann Arbor, Mich. 


National Conference Discusses Flood Plains. Under 
the leadership of the National Association of Con- 
servation Districts, eight national organizations held 
a National Conference on Flood Plain Management 
in Washington, D. C., July 23-25. Federal, State, 


U.S. Senator Jennings Randolph, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works (left), confers with National 
Association of Conservation Districts Executive Secretary 
Gordon Zimmerman. 
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local, and private flood plain conservation leaders 
discussed Experiences in Flood Plain Management, 
Avenues to Improved Flood Plain Management, 
and Recommended Initiatives. Proceedings will be 
published. 


United States Senator Jennings Randolph of West 
Virginia concluded the meeting with a luncheon ad- 
dress. An excerpt from his address follows: 


“A growing and increasingly productive society 
such as ours must also give attention to how it uses 
the land. In recent years land use has been increas- 
ingly debated. At every level of Government, poli- 
cies relating to transportation, housing, pollution 
control, and water resources are among those under 
discussion. 


“Early this year the Water Resources Development 
Act of 1974 became law. One of the most sig- 
nificant features of the act was Section 73 which 
for the first time articulated in law the validity of 
non-structural approaches in water resources activity. 


“The resolution of water resources projects has tra- 
ditionally involved construction. Some of our most 
important engineering achievements, in fact, are 
associated with water resources management. 


“The changed nature of our society and the rapidly 
escalating cost of construction, now make it man- 
datory that we look to other ways of achieving our 
goals. The 1974 act is very specific that in planning 
any flood protection project ‘consideration shall be 
given to non-structural alternatives to prevent or 
reduce flood damage.’ 


“To further support our belief in the non-structural 
approach, the 1974 act includes three projects of 
this type. One is the flood plain of the Charles 
River in the Boston area where the Congress 
authorized the expenditure of $7.3 million to ac- 
quire 8,500 acres subject to frequent flooding. By 
controlling this land and preventing its development 
we will obviate the need for expensive upstream 
dams. The benefit-cost ratio of this project is 6-1 
making it an extremely good investment from the 
taxpayer point of view. 


“The second non-structural project provides for 
total evacuation, flood proofing and land control 
measures in the town of Prairie du Chien, Wis. This 
Mississippi River community also suffers severe 
flooding and this non-structural answer to its prob- 
lems is well conceived. It also has 6-1 benefit-cost 
ratio. 


“In addition, we authorized the acquisition of land 
and development of recreational facilities on the 
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South Platte River in Colorado just below the Chat- 
field Dam. Without such a procedure, extensive 
channel improvements would have been required 
in the river to accommodate water released from the 
dam. These will now be avoided since private de- 
velopment below the dam will not take place. 


“I have been in public life long enough to know that 
a large dam or other structure can be very attractive 
politically. We do not properly represent our con- 
stituents, however, if we are unable to accept the 
best way of doing the job even if its does not re- 
quire a large outlay of money and result in a 
structure to which local citizens can point with 
justification. 


“I fully expect that the non-structural approach will 
be increasingly adopted in the years ahead. Con- 
struction may not always be the best answer to a 
flood problem. The proper and less costly response 
may well be to let the floods come but to control the 


flood area so that personal and property damage will 
not occur.” 


U. S. Senator Jennings Randolph, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Public Works, at the National 
Conference on Flood Plain Man- 
agement, July 25, 1974 


Contact: For further information on materials pre- 
sented or a copy of the proceedings, write to Na- 
tional Association of Conservation Districts, 1025 
Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20005. 





The Pennsylvania State *)niversity 


Monty L. Christiansen, Assistant Professor of Rec- 
reation and Parks at Pennsylvania State University, 
has published a recreation planners’ manual entitled 
“The Application of a Recreation-Experience Com- 
ponents Concept for Comprehensive Recreation 
Planning.” Christiansen suggests that recreation plan- 
ning be based on total recreation experiences rather 
than on such criteria as land area and number of 
facilities and be thought of as a social experience 
as well as physical exertion. Copies of the publication 
may be obtained from the State Department of Com- 
munity Affairs, South Office Building, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 17120. 


Washington State University Extension 


“Trails for Tomorrow,” proceedings of the first 
Washington State Symposium on Recreation Trails, 
held in March 1974, is available from the Con- 
ference Office, Cooperative Extension Service, Wash- 
ington State University, Pullman, Wash. 19163. 
Price is $3, payable to Washington State University. 


FEDERAL 
TECHNICAL 


ASSISTANCE AND 
EDUCATION 


Department of Agriculture 


Economic Research Service. “Evolution of the 
Small Watershed Program” describes the develop- 
ment of the Soil Conservation Service program as 
Congress has broadened the scope of authorizing 
legislation and as rural development needs have 
changed. From 1954 through 1972, Congressional 
action expanded the program to include development 
of recreation, fish and wildlife resources, and muni- 
cipal and industrial water supply. The program has 
remained predominantly agricultural. Its most sig- 
nificant components have been drainage, irrigation, 
and flood protection. 


Contact: Economic Research Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 20250. 


Extension Service. The Edgar County, Ill., 4-H 
community resource development and rural recrea- 
tion program last summer provided a new kind of 
day camp experience for 600 boys and girls. The 
camp was made available with the help of the 
County Extension Service, to all rural youths in the 
county who were 4 years old or older. No com- 


munity was larger than 1,300 in population. The 
impact of the program has been spreading. It has 
acted as a catalyst for some communities to up- 
grade their year-round recreation facilities and to 
spend their own money and staff to expand the day 
camps for use during the summer. 


The program was funded through a special Federal 
4-H-CRD grant distributed through the University 
of Illinois and the State 4-H Office. 


Contact: Frank Brewer, Extension Adviser, 210A 
West Washington Street, Paris, Ill. 61944. 


Department of Commerce 


Economic Development Administration. “Guide for 
Communities—Planning Civilian Reuse of Defense In- 
stallations,” March 1974. Economic Development Ad- 


ministration, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 20230. 


The Bureau of Domestic Commerce of the Domestic 
and International Business Administration has released 
“Sources of Data on Services,” a new directory of De- 
partment of Commerce printed materials which contains 
data on the service industries. Publications of particular 
interest to recreationists cover recreational services, 
spectator and participation sports, vacation travel, con- 
sumer expenditures for recreation, resource develop- 
ment, lodging, State and local government operations in 
the recreational fields, and characteristics of the popu- 
lation. The sources described consist of Census reports, 
standard reference works, periodic surveys, special 
studies of the Economic Development Administration, 
United States Travel Service, and other Department of 
Commerce agencies. The data are primarily, but not 
entirely, statistical. 

Contact: James C. Kingsbury, Consumer Goods and 
Services Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 20230, 


Environmental Protection Agency 


“Studies in Environment, Volume 1.” Summary report 
on full-length research reports, including “Outdoor 
Recreation and the Environment,” prepared by Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency summer fellows for their 
Office of Research and Development. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. Price $1.45. 


Documerica, an Environmental Protection Agency pro- 
gram to document the variety of the American environ- 
ment through contracts with photographers, now will 
loan 35 mm photographic transparencies for editorial 
and educational purposes. The Documerica Image Sys- 
tem consists of an automated and computerized file of 
color photographs. Acquisition listings and lists of the 
various locations of the file throughout the country are 
available from the Photographic Distribution Unit, 
Office of Public Affairs, U. S. Environmental Protection 
Agency, 401 M Street, S. W., Washington, D. C. 29460. 
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Department of the Interior 


Bureau of Indian Affairs “American Indian Calendar, 
1974.” Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402, 65 cents, 
Stock Number 2402-00034. 


Bureau of Land Management. Final regulations gov- 
erning the use of off-road vehicles on public lands were 
published in the Federal Register April 15, 1974. 


The irrepressible blue jay. 


Fish and Wildlife Service. “Fifty Birds of Town and 
City,” published by the Fish and Wildlife Service, is 
a “non-birdwatcher’s handbook” that contains entertain- 
ing descriptions, suggestions for feeding, and 50 water- 
color portraits of birds. Contact: Manager, Public 
Documents Distribution Center, 5801 Tabor Avenue, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19120. Price $4 hardback; $1.05 paper- 
back. 


The Department of the Interior Conservation Yearbook 
Series No. 9, 1973, entitled “In Touch with People,” 
highlights Interior Department actions of the past year. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. Price 
$4.45; stock number 2400-00792. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


“National Recreation Trails, Information and Applica- 
tion Procedure,” 1973. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 20402. Price, 25 cents; stock number 2416- 
00057. 


“The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Focal Point for 
Outdoor America.” Available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20402. Price, 40 cents; stock number 2416- 
00058. 
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“Outdoor Recreation Research Register—1973.” Lists 
and describes 383 currently active or recently com- 
pleted research projects. The Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation and Science Information Exchange of the 
Smithsonian Institution compiled the Register, which 
is number 5 in a series. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 20402. Price $1.55; stock number 2416-00059. 


“Bicycling.” A Bureau of Outdor Recreation technical 
assistance publication briefly outlining sources of fund- 
ing, recent publications, and case studies. Available 
free from the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 20240. 


“The Use of Water Supply Reservoir Areas for Out- 
door Recreation: Case Studies and Guidelines,” 
Technical Assistance Paper, Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, Northeast Regional Office, 600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106. 


Chattahoochee River Study Completed. The Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation has completed the Chatta- 
hoochee River recreation study. The report, entitled 
“Chattahoochee River Corridor—A Case Study,” 
describes citizen effort to protect river values by 
working with governments at all levels. Copies of 
the report are being sent to State officials, the 
Georgia Congressional delegation, the press, plan- 
ning agencies and conservation organizations. Addi- 
tional copies are available for review in the Bureau's 


Regional Office at 148 Cain Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
30303. 


Guantanamo Bay Naval Base Study. The Depart- 





ment of the Navy has asked a Federal task force, 
including the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, to bring 
their skills to bear on the problem of providing 
increased recreational opportunities for U. S. per- 
sonnel at the Guantanamo Bay Naval Base on 
Cuba’s east end. Indicative of the problems facing 
the task force is a rain-shadow desert climate that 
requires golf tees of astroturf at the base golf course. 
The task force will provide recommendations on 
recreational opportunities. It also will supply direct 
technical assistance on design and operation of 
bicycle-related facilities, park design, plans for 
rental cabins, and other recreational matters. 


Contact: Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C. 20240. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


The Recreation Resources Branch of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority is assisting municipalities and coun- 
ties in the Tennessee River basin that request aid in 
securing Land and Water Conservation Fund grants 
from the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. The technical 
assistance includes consultation with applicants, prepara- 
tion of site plans, submittal of cost estimates, and help 
in preparing applications. Last year 13 of these develop- 
ments—ranging from a small mini-park to a fully 
conceived county park—were successful in obtaining 
a total of over $750,000 in Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund moneys. 

Contact: Information Office, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville, Tenn, 37902. 


Department of Transportation 


The U. S. Coast Guard Auxiliary offers courses in 
boating safety and seamanship to the public at number 
of locations. Taught by experienced Auxiliary members, 
the only charge is for ‘materials. The courses include: 


Boating Safety and Seamanship (6-13 lessons). The 
most complete Auxiliary course, covering marlin- 
spike, seamanship, rules of the road, aids to navi- 


gation, piloting, safe motorboat operation, and boat- 
ing laws. 


Principles of Sailing (7 lessons). Up-to-date course 


for safely handling sailboats in fair weather and 
foul. 


Safe Boating (3 lessons). A compact presentation 
of the elements of seamanship. 


Skipper’s Outboard Special (SOS) (1 lesson). An 
excellent “starter” course presenting the basics of 
safe boating to the occasional and novice boatman. 


Introduction to Sailing (1 lesson). 
Outboard Motorboat Handling (1 lesson). 


“U. S. Coast Guard; Skipper’s Course,” a pro- 
grammed learning text, provides an introduction to 
recreational boating safety. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, P. O. Box 1821, 
Washington, D. C. 20013, or Consumer Product 


Information Center, Pueblo, Colo. 81009. Price 
$1.50. 


Contact: Local Auxiliary Flotilla or watch for notices 
in local newspaper. 
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STATE AND LOCAL 


TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE AND 
EDUCATION 


California Coastal Zone Conservation Commission. 
The Coastal Zone Conservation Act of 1972 (Pro- 
position 20) establishes Coastal Commissions with the 
power to regulate coastal development. The Com- 
missions also are charged with preparing a state 
plan to guide future decisions concerning use of 
coastal resources. The North Central Coastal Re- 
gional Commission has prepared a series of bulletins 
to help develop the plan and to provide background 
for a series of public forums. The recent “Coastal 
Plan Bulletin” on recreation discusses the issues and 
asks for comments by the public on policy proposals. 


Contact: North Central Coastal Regional Commis- 
sion, 1050 Northgate Drive, Suite 130, San Rafael, 
Calif. 94903. 


Georgia. The State of Georgia plans to make brochures 
available on 10 rivers and streams in the State that 
offer an outstanding canoeing experience. These bro- 
chures will describe such rivers as the wild Chattooga 
River, scene of the filming of “Deliverance,” and the 
scenic Flint River. 

Contact: Joe D. Tanner, Commissioner, State Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, 270 Washington Street, 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 30334. 


Massachusetts. The Massachusetts Department of 
Natural Resources, in cooperation with the Massa- 
chusetts Trail Advisory Committee and Keith French 
of the Charles River Wheelmen, has published 10 
maps together with text outlining bike rides of varying 
lengths in The Bay State. Each ride is described on a 
separate sheet, printed on both sides and folded for 
easy carrying. Inside is a map and a set of directions. 
Contact: Arthur Brownell, Commissioner, Department 
of Natural Resources, State Office Building, Govern- 
ment Center, 100 Cambridge Street, Boston, Mass. 
02202. 


Michigan. Bicycling maps for each of Michigan’s 
counties showing unimproved gravel and hard sur- 
face roads, are available from the State Highway De- 
partment. The maps also show forest areas, horse 
trails, campgrounds, streams, and railroads. 


Contact: Michigan Department of State Highways 
and Transportation, P. O. Drawer K, Lansing, Mich. 
48901. 
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PRIVATE 
TECHNICAL 


ASSISTANCE AND 
EDUCATION 


The Adirondack Mountain Club will institute a “ridge- 
runner” pilot project to assist hikers and campers in 
the high peaks area of Adirondack Park. Three ridge- 
runners will be hired to help educate users to conserve 
and preserve the area’s natural resources while enjoy- 
ing its beauty. They will stress packing out litter, proper 
location of campfires, safety, proper use of waterways 
and leanto areas, and respect, appreciation, and enjoy- 
ment of the wilderness. 

Contact: The Adirondack Mountain Club, RD 1, Ridge 
Road, Glen Falls, N. Y. 12801. 


American Motorcycle Association. “A Trail Rider’s 
Guide to the Environment,” by Shaun Bennett, Ph.D., 
consultant to the American Motorcycle Association, 
Westerville, Ohio 43081. 


“A Trail Rider's Guide to the Environment” is now avail- 
able from the American Motorcycle Association. 





Center for Environmental Communications and Educa- 
tional Studies, at the University of Wisconsin, has 
published “A United States Guide to Nature Centers 
and Trails for the Visually Handicapped,” by John 
Knorr. 

Contact: Center For Environmental Communications 
and Educational Studies, 602 State Street, Madison, Wis. 
53706. 


The National Rifle Association of America is plan- 
ning a Winter Survival Workshop for adults and 
Summer Conservation Encampments for teenagers 
at its new 37,000-acre National Center near Raton, 
N. Mex. 87740. 


The Association recently awarded research grants 
to 14 projects investigating various aspects of wild- 
life and natural resource management. The project 
subjects include black bear, bighorn sheep, white 
tailed deer, wild turkey and the peregrine falcon. 


The NRA recently introduced a Help Our Wildlife 
Program in an effort to reduce wildlife and property 
losses to poachers, vandals, and other wildlife law 


violators. The program is designed to increase the 
number of eyes watching for poachers and vandals, 
and thus markedly increase their risk of apprehen- 
sion. In cooperation with the State game depart- 
ments, NRA will distribute a violation report card 
to interested citizens for use in reporting violations. 


Contact: National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 20036. 


The Stream Conservation Handbook. A collection, 
edited by J. Michael Migel, presented as a first 
practical primer for fishermen in the ecology and 
conservation of streams and rivers. Crown Pub- 
lishers, 419 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 
10016. 1974. $7.95. 242 pages. 


The Wilderness Handbook. Paul Petzoldt, Director 
for the National Outdoor Leadership Schools, passes 
along his years of experience in the art of camping 
and survival techniques. W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10036. 
Price $7.95. 286 pages. 
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PREPARATION 
FOR PUBLIC 
CEREMONIES 


By Tom DeRocco 
Northeast Region, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


Sooner or later, most park and recreation officials 
become involved in conducting or participating in 
public ceremonies. Special events held to dedicate 
a new swimming pool, open a recreation center, or 
receive a Land and Water Conservation Fund grant 
offer an excellent showcase for your programs. 


The ceremony might be simple—involving only a few 
individuals. Or it could be large-scale, involving 
scores of people. 


What follows is not intended to be THE word on 
preparing for public ceremonies. It is intended to be 
a guide to assist you in planning and carrying out 
such events. 


There are, of course, various kinds of ceremonies. 
They may involve Federal, State, or local officials or 
any combination thereof. Consequently, while a 
guide of this kind cannot be all inclusive, it can 
suggest several things to keep in mind regardless of 
the kind of ceremony, the people involved, etc. They 
are: 


e Be Flexible—circumstances and conditions can 
change from one hour to the next (weather, 
VIP’s failing to show, etc.). Don’t let it throw 
you. Anticipate problems and be ready to handle 
them. 


e Be Prepared—handled properly, public cere- 
monies are an excellent public relations tool; mis 
handled, they can embarass you, your agency, and 
anyone else associated. Once you have drawn 
up a “battle plan,” keep on top of it. Don’t let 
things slide or get away from you. 


e Be Cooperative—you might be working with 
Federal, State, and/or local officials. Without co- 
operation and a clear understanding of responsi- 
bilities, disaster is practically guaranteed. You 
can’t do everything yourself, so share responsi- 
bility. But it’s wise to keep each other informed 
through periodic checks or status reports. 


e Use Common Sense—in the majority of cases, 
adequate and proper planning insures a smooth 
ceremony. But occasionally, something will hap- 
pen which you haven’t (and probably couldn't 
have) planned for. Don’t panic. Use common 


sense. Consult with others as to the best way to 
handle the situation—then do it that way. 


Finally, keep your sense of humor. Once you've 
given it your best shot, relax and enjoy. 


PRE-CEREMONY CHECKLIST 


Once you've been notified that a ceremony is to be 
held, you should know: WHERE it is to be held. . . 
WHEN it is to be held . . . WHO is to be involved 
(VIP’s, Federal, State, local officials, etc.) . . . and 
what you are responsible for. 


Assuming that you have overall responsibility for 
the ceremony, here are some things you should be 
concerned with: 


A. Press Advisory 


Send out 7-10 days prior to the event. Include news- 
papers, magazines (such as Time or Newsweek, if 
appropriate), radio, television and wire services. 


Usually prepared on news release letterhead, it 
should answer the 5 W’s—WHO (VIP’s only) ** 
WHAT (Legacy of Parks Ceremony or whatever) 
** WHEN (date and time) ** WHERE (location, 
and include directions if the site is difficult to find) 
** WHY (background on the ceremony) ** 


B. Press Release 


Be sure to establish the release date so that if 
mailed, enough time is allowed for the Postal 
Service to deliver it. Depending on the importance 
of the ceremony, you may find it wise to visit the 
area a day or two ahead of time and hand-carry 
the release to appropriate media. You'll want to see 
the City Editor on newspapers; the News Director 
at radio stations; and either the News Director or 
Assignment Editor at television stations. Don’t forget 
the wire services if your event has more than local 
news value. 


C. Press Kit 


For distribution at the ceremony (appoint someone 
to be responsible). It may include: 1. Press Advisory, 
2. Press Release, 3. Biographies (short) on VIP's, 
4. Copies of Speeches, 5. Fact Sheet on the project 
or program, 6. Copy of the program, 7. Art work 
or photos. Include material from other agencies as 
well as your own. “Guesstimate” on number needed. 


D. Contacts 


Draw up a list of contacts (name, address, phone 
number) of those you'll be dealing with from: 1. 
GSA, 2. Secretary’s Office, 3. State officials, 4. 
Local officials, 5. Media, 6. Others. Use it to inform 
and keep informed. 





E. Invitations 


May be made via typed letter, offset printing on 
a quality stock, or engraved (if you have that much 
money and event warrants). Consult with contacts in 
drawing up an invitation list. Consider: 1. Federal 
Officials, 2. State officials, 3. Local officials, 4. Con- 
gressional, 5. VIP’s. Allow enough time for responses 
by letter or phone. 


F. Program 


Most ceremonies last approximately 20-30 minutes. 
Who is to be principal speaker? Who else will 
speak? Who will act as M.C.? Decide on order of 
speakers with attention to protocol. Clergy for in- 
vocation and benediction. Color guard? Music— 
local high school or college or military band? Inside 
or outside? Get commitments! You may also be 
responsible for preparing speeches, printing of pro- 
gram, writing scenario, etc. 


G. Itinerary 


Prepare an itinerary for the entire day. Include 
VIP arrival and departure times, transportation to 
and from, who is to meet VIP’s, who will drive, etc. 
Know how to get to and from ceremony. 


H. Advance Work 


Visit area if possible beforehand. Arrange for an 
alternate site should bad weather force moving in- 
doors. Clean up area prior to ceremony. Arrange for 
PA System, speakers platform, chairs for audience. 
Prepare and frame deed or certificate. Is there to be 
a luncheon before or after ceremony? Light re- 
freshments? Arrange for VIP room so they can re- 
fresh themselves before ceremony. Press room? 
Press conference before or after? 


THE CEREMONY 


Set your alarm or leave a wake-up and allow your- 
self enough time to get to the ceremony site and 
run through your checklist: 


A. Physical Arrangements 


1. Seating—VIP’s on speakers platform, reserved 
section for other officials, members of the 
press, etc. 


. PA System—check it for volume control... . 
can mike be adjusted for varying heights . . . 
If ceremony is to be tape recorded, set up 
recorder (radio people may also want to place 
mikes at rostrum) .. . 


. VIP’s—assignments to pick them up, greet 


them, VIP room with lavatory, coffee, light 
snacks. Provide them with copy of program, 
most also like to have a press kit. Some one 
to show them to seat. 


. Press—reserved section in first two or three 
rows . . . someone to hand out press kits . . . 
provide them with ID badges (register them at 
same time) . . . Press room with light re- 
freshments . . . If VIP has agreed to it, in- 
form them of press conference following cere- 
mony . . . Allow TV people enough room to 
set up lights, move cameras, etc. 


. Audience—arrange for ushers . . . distribution 
of programs . . . crowd control and traffic 
control (arrange with police) . . . put up direc- 
tional signs if necessary .. . 


B. Other—Flags and seals on speakers platform 
. . . Someone to shoot photos (two cameras) 
. . . Certificate framed, deed signed, or plaque 
ready . . . band on hand? . . . color guard? 
. « « Clergy? =. . 


POST CEREMONY 


1. If there is not an obvious end to the ceremony, 
it may be necessary to have the M.C. step to the 
mike, announce that the ceremony is concluded and 
thank everyone for coming. 


2. Members of the press should be given a few 
minutes to shoot photos following the ceremony. 


3. Press Conference—depends on VIP. Make no 
promises to the press and play no favorites. May 
be held right at speakers platform or in a specially 
prepared room. If no press conference is planned, 
you may ask the VIP if he would like you to try 
to arrange a brief interview. You may have made 
advance arrangements for the VIP to do a TV or 
radio show, be interviewed by a newspaper, etc. 


4. Tour of the Area—may have been arranged. 
Bus transportation for press and cars for VIP’s. 


5. Luncheon—a possibility. 


6. VIP’s—to be taken to airport, train station. 
Police escort may be needed. Allow enough time. 


7. Arrange for news clippings, photos, etc. to be 
sent to you. Copies should then be sent to VIP's, 
WASO, etc. 

8. Thank you notes or calls to those who helped. 


9. Cleanup of area. 
10. Evaluate what you’ve done—right and wrong. 


Now you can have that nervous breakdown you've 
been promising yourself. 
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OTHER SIGNIFICANT FEDERAL OUTDOOR 
RECREATION ACTIONS 


Congress: Recent Legislation. 


Arkansas River Basin Compact, Arkansas-Oklahoma, 
1970, Act of November 13, 1973. The act would 
facilitate the cooperation of the water administration 
agencies of the States of Arkansas and Oklahoma in the 
total development and management of the water re- 
sources of the Arkansas River Basin. P. L. 93-152 (87 
Stat. 569). 


American Revolution Bicentennial Administration, Act 
of December 11, 1973. The act establishes the Amer- 
ican Revolution Bicentennial Administration. P. L. 93- 
179 (87 Stat. 697). 


Endangered Species Act of 1973, Act of December 28, 
1973. The act provides for the conservation of en- 
dangered and threatened species of fish, wildlife, and 
plants. The act amends Section 7(a)(1) of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965, as amended, to 
permit Fund moneys appropriated for Federal purposes 
to be used to acquire property for the preservation of 
endangered as well as threatened species of fish and 


Top: Black footed ferret; left: Eastern timber wolf; right: 
Peregrine falcon female; below: Two whooping cranes have 
a dispute. All are endangered species. 
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The Big South Fork of the Cumberland River in Tennessee. 


wildlife, and for endangered or threatened species of 
plants. P. L. 93-205 (87 Stat. 884). 


Flood Disaster Protection Act of 1973, Act of December 
31, 1973. The act expands the national flood insurance 
program by substantially increasing limits of coverage 
and total amount of insurance authorized to be out- 
standing and by requiring known flood-prone communi- 


ties to participate in the program. P. L. 93-234 (87 
Stat. 975). 


Big South Fork National River and Recreation Area, 
Act of March 7, 1974 (Water Resources Development 
Act of 1974). Section 108 of the act authorizes and di- 
rects the Secretary of the Army, acting through the 
Corps of Engineers, to establish on the Big South Fork 
of the Cumberland River in Kentucky and Tennessee 
the Big South Fork National River and Recreation 


Area. The act provides that jurisdiction of the National 
Area, following its establishment, is to be transferred 
to the Department of the Interior for administration in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act of August 25, 
1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1, 2-4, as amended and 
supplemented). P. L. 93-251 (88 Stat. 12). 


Wild and Scenic Rivers Act (82 Stat. 906), amendments 
to the Act of May 7, 1974. The act designates the 
Chattooga River, N. C., S. C., and Ga., as a com- 
ponent of the National Wild and Scenic Rivers System; 
provides for an extension of the study period for the 
27 rivers now under study for possible inclusion in the 
Wild and Scenic Rivers System to October 2, 1978; 
raises the sum authorized to be appropriated for land 
acquisition with respect to several rivers from $17 to 
$37.6 million. P. L. 93-279 (88 Stat. 122). 
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Say goodbye to the National Conference on State Parks. 


After so many years of work, our branch of the National 
Recreation and Park Association has become much 
more than just a “Conference.” And these days it's 
concerned with much more than "State Parks.” 


From now on, we are called 
“The National Society for Park Resources.” 


S with the new name, our impact on public and private 
agencies can be broader and stronger 


Through NSPR and NRPA 
you'll continue to 


Government Congressional information, job assistance, 
publications, technical information, conferences and 
workshops, and many other services, all just as before. 


With our new name, we'll continue to join with all the 
NAPA branches, to be much more effective in raising the 
priorities of _o and _— to the national 
prominence they dese 


We've changed identity to fight a stronger fight. 
The battle is serious, the losses we take, 
irreversible. 


have access to 
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Disaster Relief Act of 1974, Act of May 10, 1974. 
Section 402 of the act authorizes Federal grants of not 
to exceed 100 percent to repair and restore damaged 
facilities, including the repairing and reconstructing of 
public educational and recreational facilities, and any 
park. The act permits State and local governments the 
option of a 90-percent contribution of the Federal esti- 
mate of the total cost of repairing, restoring, reconstruc- 
ting, or replacing all damaged facilities owned by it 
within its jurisdiction. P. L. 93-228 (88 Stat. 143). 


Environmental Education Amendments of 1974, Act of 
May 10, 1974. Extends the Environmental Education 
Act through July 1, 1977, authorizing appropriations of 
$5 million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
$10 million for the year ending June 30, 1976, and $15 
million for the year ending June 30, 1977. P. L. 93-278 
(88 Stat. 121). 


Massachusetts. The Massachusetts Supreme Court has 
upheld a local zoning ordinance in Dedham, Mass., 
which allows virtually no development in flood plains 
in that municipality. The ordinance reads, in part: “The 
purpose of the Flood Plain District is to preserve and 
maintain the ground water table; to protect the public 
health and safety, persons, and property against the 
hazards of flood water inundation; for the protection of 
the community against the costs which may be incurred 
when unsuitable development occurs in swamps, 
marshes, along water courses, or in areas subject to 
floods; and to conserve natural conditions, wildlife, and 
open spaces for the education, recreation and general 
welfare of the public.” 

Contact: Commissioner Department of Natural Re- 
sources, 100 Cambridge Street, Boston, Mass. 02202. 
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Washington State Attorney General Slade Gorton made 
a 47-day, 3,328-mile bicycle trip from coast to coast 
in the summer of 1973. His party included his wife, 
three of his children, one an 11-year-old daughter, a 
family friend, and three of her children. Some interest- 
ing notes on the trip: Go East, young man, with the 
prevailing winds; the only exclusive bike trail they found 
was an abandoned rail right-of-way in Wisconsin; the 
cost was less than $25.00 per day for a family of five; 
Gorton felt that 95 per cent of the safety problems for 
touring bikers could be solved by building roads with 
paved shoulders as in Washington State; and “We still 
have a tremendous distance to go in providing safe 
bicycling on a cross-country basis,” he said. 

Contact: Attorney General Slade Gorton, Temple of 
Justice, Olympia, Wash. 98504. 


Washington State Attorney General Slade Gorton points to 
Elbow Lake, Minn., mid-point on his family’s 3,328-mile 
bicycle trip from coast to coast in the summer of 1973. 
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